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The Battleship Boys in the Tropics 


CHAPTER I 


A NIGHT IN VERA CRUZ 


sé ET go both anchors!’’ 
Anchor chains rattled noisily 


through hawse-holes, following the 
command from the bridge of the battleship 
‘‘Tong Island.’’ 

‘‘Hlow much chain have you out?’’ demanded 
the captain. 

‘Bight fathoms to the water’s edge,’’ an- 
swered the ensign in charge of the forward deck. 

‘Let go until you have ten to the water’s 
edge.’’ 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

Once more the clank of the heavy anchor 
chains was heard, but only for a few seconds, 
when the chains once more came to a stop. 

‘Ten to the water’s edge, sir,’’ sang the en- 
sign. 

‘Very good. Hold it.”’ 
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Ee AVesaye, sitar, 

Gun crews and every man on board the ship 
not engaged in other duties were at their sta- 
tions, as is customary when entering port. 

‘<Pipe down,’’ ordered the executive officer. 

‘*Pipe down!’’ bellowed a boatswain’s mate, 
but ere the orders had been passed along the 
line the battleship had swung lazily about until 
she was headed toward the shore to meet the 
ebbing tide. 

“‘Vera Cruz, our first sight of Mexico,’’ an- 
nounced Dan Davis, shading his eyes as he 
gazed off at the city founded by Cortez early in 
the sixteenth century. 

‘‘We are in the tropics at last,’? answered 
Sam Hickey. ‘‘Warm, isn’t it?’’ 

Dan did not answer at once. He was wholly 
absorbed in the view of the quaint architecture, 
the castles and shining domes in their green set- 
ting of waving palms, fruit trees and tropical 
verdure. 

Off to the left on an island stood the frowning 
castle of Juan de Ulua, erected in the sixteenth 
century, now used as a prison for political of- 
fenders. Over all hung the glare of the sun, a 
suffocating heat that made breathing an effort. 

‘“‘Do we get shore liberty here?’’ asked Hickey. 

‘‘T cannot say.’’ 

‘*How long do we remain at anchor?’ 
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‘‘Nothing has been given out. I should im- 
agine that we will be here for some days. It 
is my idea that we have been sent to this part 
of the world for some definite purpose.’’ 

‘“Pleasure?’’ questioned the red-headed boy 
with a grin. 

‘‘Hardly,’’ answered Dan smilingly. ‘‘Busi- 
ness.”’ 

““You know something?’’ said Sam quickly, 
his eyes narrowing suspiciously. 

‘Perhaps I do and perhaps not. If I do, I 
am not saying anything. You must remember 
I am an officer now. I cannot indulge in idle 
gossip.”’ 

‘An officer!’ sniffed Hickey. ‘‘Am I not an 
officer, too?’’ 

“‘You are a gunner’s mate and I am a chief 
petty officer.’’ 

“‘You needn’t tell me. I can see. I’ve done 
nothing but look at that uniform ever since you 
received your appointment. It’s a beauty.’’ 

‘“‘There goes the bugle.”’ 

«¢ All hands piped up to clean ship,’” remarked 
Sam. ‘‘That means no shore liberty to-day.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps not. At any rate, you and I do not 
have to scrub decks any longer. We have grad- 
uated from the scrubbing squad.’’ 

‘‘That’s so, but I wouldn’t mind getting out 
with the mop once more. I miss the exercise.”’ 
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‘¢Oh, you do, eh?”’ 

sc Vesh?? 

“‘Let me see,’’ reflected Dan. ‘‘It is not so 
long ago that you were talking of getting out 
of the Navy just because you had to scrub 
decks.”’ 

‘“‘T’ve changed my mind,’’ answered Gunner’s 
Mate Hickey, with an apologetic grin. 

‘‘Come, we must get to our stations. I must 
see to the turrets under my charge.’’ 

Dan was responsible for the after turrets, 
which, since his appointment as chief turret 
captain, had been kept in spotless condition. 
There were but two chief turret captains on 
board the battleship, the other having charge 
of the forward guns and turrets. 

The boys moved away at once, promptly re- 
porting to their stations, where each busied him- 
self with his duties. The ship was in need of 
cleaning, for the journey across the ocean had 
been a rough one and there had been little op- 
portunity to put things ship shape. Dan’s keen 
eyes surveyed every nook and corner of the 
turrets. No speck of grease or dirt was too tiny 
for him to see, and when once he had completed 
his work no commanding officer could find aught 
to criticise. 

For the rest of the afternoon the jackies on 
board the battleship worked and perspired in 
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the stiflmg heat without complaint, for they 
hoped that, after their ship was in condition, 
they might be given shore leave, which is the 
chief longing of most of Uncle Sam’s sailor 
boys. 

At four o’clock all hands were piped down. 
To the delight of the men they were told that 
shore leave would be given at once to those en- 
titled to it. 

‘“‘Are you going ashore?’’ asked the captain 
of Dan and Sam after the names of the men 
composing the liberty parties had been called 
off. 

“*T think so, sir,’? answered Dan, saluting. 

‘‘Do you wish your leave extended?’’ 

‘That depends upon how long we are to re- 
main in port, sir.’’ 

‘We shall be here a week,’’ replied the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Is there any place you think you would 
hike to visit?’’ 

““Yes, sir; we should very much like to see 
the City of Mexico. We have read a great deal 
about that city.”’ 

‘“*Yes,’? nodded the captain, ‘‘it will be well 
worth the time spent. You may have whatever 
shore leave you desire; that is, anything less 
than a week.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, sir; you are very kind to us, 
sir.”? 
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‘‘No; you earn all you get. You would not 
be allowed shore leave unless you were entitled 
to it. There will be others going with you, no 
doubt. And I would suggest that you travel by 
daylight. The one hundred and ninety miles of 
railroad between here and Mexico City is one of 
the finest pieces of engineering in the world, 
revealing at the same time most magnificent 
scenery.”’ 

““TIndeed, sir?”’ 

“‘Yes. You will cross the high range of the 
eastern Cordilleras, run under mountains, over 
chasms, along the brink of precipices thousands 
of feet deep. However, run along lads, if you 
are going ashore. The boats are being put over 
now.’’ 

Dan and Sam saluted and hurried away to get 
into their best uniforms for their shore leave. 
They decided to remain in Vera Cruz only over 
night. This would give them plenty of time to 
look about the quaint old town, have a good 
night’s rest, then take an early morning train 
for the Mexican capital, where they were des- 
tined to have an exciting time. 

The Battleship Boys were out on their fourth 
cruise. They were indeed members of the 
United States Navy, thoroughly seasoned sail- 
ors; in fact, they called themselves veterans 
in the service. The reader will recall the ocea- 
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sion when, in ‘‘THEr Batriesnip Boys at Sna,’’ 
Dan Davis and Sam Hickey first presented them- 
selves at a recruiting station in New York and 
were accepted after having passed a creditable 
examination. From there they went to New- 
port, where they passed three months at the 
training school, after which they were assigned 
to the battleship ‘‘Long Island.’’ On their first 
cruise the boys distinguished themselves by 
their courage. Dan, it will be remembered, 
whipped the bully of the ship in a fair ring 
battle, and afterwards saved the life of this 
Same man by rescuing him from drowning while 
the fellow was down at the bottom of the ocean 
where he had been sent in diver’s rig to recover 
a lost mine. In this brave deed Dan was as- 
sisted by his companion, Sam Hickey. Both 
lads, for their heroism, were decorated by the 
President, who pinned the much-coveted medal 
of honor on their breasts. 

In ‘‘THEr Bartiesuip Boys’ First Srep Urp- 
warp,’’ the young sailors again distinguished 
themselves. It will be remembered how Sea- 
man Davis was left aboard a water-logged 
schooner by mistake, how the battleship later 
turned its big guns on the schooner with the in- 
tention of breaking her up that she might not 
be a menace to navigation; but how Dan tri- 
umphed in the end by saving schooner and 
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cargo; how, still later, he captured two men who 
were trying to desert the ship, nearly losing his 
life in the attempt; how he practically saved the 
battleship itself by giving a timely warning to 
the captain with the wig-wag flag. This and 
other things did the Battleship Boys do, includ- 
ing their great feat in winning the cup race for 
their own ship from the Atlantic fleet. For their 
bravery both lads were promoted by the Navy 
Department— Davis to gunner’s mate and 
Hickey to coxswain. 

Again, in ‘‘Tue Barriusuie Boys in Forricn 
SERVIcE,”’ it was told how Dan distinguished 
himself by once more saving the ship, at least 
from serious injury, by heading the vessel right 
into a great water spout at a moment when offi- 
cers and men were powerless to act, having been 
swept from their stations by the great seas that 
flooded the ship. On this cruise the Battleship 
Boys saw much of the old world, visited the 
pyramids in Egypt, fought a battle with the 
desert brigands and lost their way in the tombs 
of the ancient kings of Kgypt under the Great 
Pyramid. Once more Dan Davis won promo- 
tion. This time he was advanced to the grade of 
chief petty officer, an appointment that carried 
with it a material advance in salary and in- 
creased responsibility as well. 

From the foreign cruise their ship had been 
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ordered to proceed with all possible haste to 
Central America. On the way the ‘‘Long 
Island,’’ had now come to anchor in the harbor 
of Vera Cruz. Dan Davis knew that there was 
reason for their being ordered to this station, 
but, if he knew what that reason was, he kept 
the secret well guarded. ; 

‘‘All aboard that’s going,’’ called a voice 
from the side of the ship. ‘‘Who’s going?’’ 

“‘T am,’’ shouted Sam Hickey. 

Twenty or thirty happy-faced lads piled over 
the side into the waiting boats, and a few mo- 
ments Jater were on their way to the quaint old 
town. Once on shore the party broke up into 
groups, Dan and Sam, as usual, starting off by 
themselves. 

“¢F wish we had made some inquiries about the 
hotels here,’’ said Dan. 

‘‘What’s the difference?’’ answered Sam. 

“Tt has been my experience that there is a 
difference, Sam Hickey. Ah, that man looks 
like an American. Can you tell us, sir, which is 
the best hotel here?’’ asked Dan, saluting the 
gentleman, who proved to be a tourist. 

The latter looked over the brown-faced lads 
with an approving nod of his head. 

“<The best hotel?’ he repeated. 

“Ves, gir.”’ 

‘¢One with real frills on it,’? added Sam. 
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‘‘My lads, it doesn’t make any very great dif- 
ference.”’ 

‘‘How so, sir?’’ 

‘‘Whichever one you go to you will wish you 
had gone to some other. That is the best an- 
swer I can make to your question. Have you 
ever been in the tropics?’’ 

“‘Not here, sir.’’ 

‘Well, then, you may find a few things you 
do not like. For instance, insects and the like.’’ 

‘“‘Tnsects!’’ sniffed Sam. 

‘‘Scorpions,’’ answered the American. ‘‘You 
will do well to be prudent and shake out your 
shirt and trousers every morning before you 
put them on.’’ 

Hickey’s eyes grew large. 

‘‘Ts this some kind of joke you are playing 
on us?’’ 

‘‘Tndeed not.”’ 

‘‘Real scorpions?’’ 

‘“The real kind.’’ 

‘“‘Humph! I’d like to see one.’’ 

“‘You will, no doubt. There is a hotel, as 
good as any, just on the other side of the 
square.’’ 

After thanking their informant, the lads went 
to the hotel and engaged their room for the 
night, then started out to see the town. Taking 
a car marked ‘‘Circuito’’ they rode about the 
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city, seeing the greater part of it in a very short 
time. They finally decided that the Plaza, on 
which the hotel where they were stopping was 
located, was the only part of the town worth 
devoting much time to. Their room faced the ° 
Plaza. From it they gazed down upon quaint 
scenes. Mexicans with broad sombreros; In- 
dians with their burdens, trains of thin burros 
bearing great loads of charcoal or barrels of 
water; three-mule teams drawing antiquated 
wagons, the driver of each riding one of the 
mules instead of sitting on his wagon—all served 
to interest the Battleship Boys greatly. 

Then another strange sight attracted their 
attention. 

““Look at that!’’ cried Hickey. ‘‘ What does 
ic mean?’’ 

A large, powerful man, bound with stout 
ropes, surrounded by a guard of armed soldiers, 
was being led through the street struggling and 
fighting every inch of the way. 

‘‘He must be a prisoner,’’ decided Dan. His 
supposition proved correct. The fellow was a 
bandit, and he was to be shot at sunrise next 
morning without the formality of a trial. 

The boys found their room comfortable 
enough, with its stone floor and single iron bed- 
stead. But they were not so well pleased with 
the dinner that night. The cooking was Span- 
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ish, everything being spoiled by a too liberal 
use pf oil, red pepper and some unpalatable 
sauce. The coffee was almost as thick as mo- 
lasses; but, after they had tasted it, the lads 
drank it with relish. Once away from the dining 
room, however, their spirits revived. 

‘“‘That American tourist knew what he was 
talking about,’’ said Dan, as they passed through 
the stone corridors, made beautiful by many 
tropical plants, as well as by birds of brilliant 
plumage that sang continuously. Among the 
birds was a most remarkable parrot, that chat- 
tered in Spanish, sang songs and imitated a 
cornet in a highly entertaining manner. 

“Tf a fellow could forget the awful stuff they 
call food here, he could have a nice time in this 
town,’’ said Sam. ‘‘What shall we do to amuse 
ourselves this evening?’’ 

“IT asked the proprietor about that,’’ answered 
Dan. ‘‘He says everybody goes skating in the 
park in the evenings.’’ 

‘Skating ?”’ 

COV eG. 2? 

“I'd like to see any ice in this part of the 
world,’ sniffed Hickey. 

‘*Roller skating, Sam.’? 

‘“‘Oh, that’s different. They must need ex- 
ercise to want to skate in this kind of weather. 
All right; I’m with you, if you want to go.”? 
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“‘Surely we will go. We do not want to miss 
a thing.’’ 

The park proved to be a very pretty place 
indeed. By the time the boys arrived it seemed 
as if thousands were there already. Women in 
attractive costumes, Mexicans, Spaniards, dark- 
eyed sefioritas, all were skating lazily about. 
Viewing the scene from a little distance it 
seemed almost like fairyland. 

Hach hiring a pair of skates, the boys began 
_to skate. Soon they were entering into the sport 
enthusiastically. They forgot that the night was 
warm and that they were perspiring freely. 
They were enjoying themselves too well to con- 
sider such little things as these. Dan was a 
graceful skater, but Sam Hickey’s skating might 
have been improved upon. Wherever he went 
the others gave him a wide berth, after just one 
experience with him, but Sam did not care. 

At ten o’clock the skaters began to take off 
their skates. 

“‘Come, it is time to go,’’ urged Dan. 

‘‘Let’s stay. We don’t have as much fun as 
this every night,’’ protested Sam. 

‘‘Remember, we have to get up early in the 
morning and start for the City of Mexico,’’ re- 
plied Dan. ‘‘We have several more days ahead 
of us, and. wi 

‘‘Oh, never mind, I’ll go. If I don’t you’ll 
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be grouchy all the rest of the evening,’’ mut- 
tered Hickey. 

Dan laughed. He had won his point, as he 
usually did, and at heart, Sam knew that his 
chum was right. 

Taking off their skates they strolled slowly 
back toward the Plaza. 

A cooling breeze was drifting in from the sea, 
while about them myriads of tropical insects 
were filling the air with unfamiliar noises. Now 
and then a night bird set up a harsh, discordant 
note in the trees above the heads of the Battle- 
ship Boys. 

‘“‘Tt gives a fellow a creepy feeling, doesn’t it, 
Sam?’’ 

‘‘Yes, it does. I suppose a lot of those in- 
sects are poisonous, eh?’’ 

‘““‘No doubt. At least, I shouldn’t care to ex- 
periment with them. There’s the hotel.’’ 

‘‘Looks more like a jail,’’ sneered Hickey. 

‘‘T agree with you. Nevertheless we shall 
sleep soundly. It is our first night in the tropics 
and I know it is going to be a pleasant one.’’ 

Reaching their room they found there was no 
light. Dan went to the office to ask for one. 
The proprietor accompanied him on the return, 
with much politeness bearing the lamp and plac- 
ing it on a shelf in the room. There was no 
table. No sooner had the lamp been set down 
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than a chirping sound was heard out in the cor- 
ridor. 

‘“Crickets?’’ questioned Dan. ‘‘I haven’t 
heard a cricket since I left Piedmont. Sounds 
like home, doesn’t it, Sam?’’ 

Sam nodded smilingly. 

The proprietor shook his head. 

“‘Aren’t they crickets?’’ 

““No, Sefior.’’ 

““May I ask what they are?’’ 

“‘Scorpions,’’ answered the hotel man calmly. 

‘‘Scorpions!’’ exclaimed Dan Davis. 

“<Scorpions!’’ echoed Sam Hickey, looking 
about him apprehensively. 

“Yes, but they will not hurt. Good night, 
Sefiores.’’ 

Dan sat down on the edge of the bed, while 
Hickey seated himself on the chair, curling his 
legs under him. 

The Battleship Boys gazed into each other’s 
eyes questioningly; then Dan laughed. 

‘¢Well, what do you think of that, Dynamite?’’ 
breathed Hickey. 

‘“‘Not much, to tell the truth,’’ replied Dan. 

“‘T’ll bet it’s some kind of joke he is giving 
us.”’ 

“‘T think not. You will remember the warn- 
ing of the American we met on the street this 
afternoon.’’ 
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‘*That’s so, I had forgotten that. What are 
we going to do?’’ 

‘‘T know what I am going to do.” 

<“What?’’ 

“‘T am going to bed.”’ 

‘‘What, with the house full of scorpions?”? 

COViesn2 

“‘Not for me. Listen!’ 

‘Chirp, chirp, chirp!’? came the sound, from 
far down the corridor. With every chirp the 
scorpion seemed to be nearer. 

“It’s coming,’? whispered Hickey, his eyes 
growing wider, his hair fairly standing up. 

‘““Let him come, he can’t get in,’? answered 
Dan, beginning to undress. 

‘“‘Can’t get in? Why, there’s a crack under 
that door large enough for a cat to crawl under. 
Hark! He’s almost here.’’ 

Sam stood up on the chair. 

“Is that where you are going to sleep??? 
laughed Davis, walking about the room in his 
bare feet. 

‘‘As long as that thing is singing outside there 
it’s mine for the chair. Why, I wouldn’t trot 
around in my bare feet, as you are doing, for 
the whole establishment.’’ 

“Come on to bed. We will leave the lamp 
burning. They cannot get into our bed.” 

““What? Wow! He’s here now.” 
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The ‘‘song’’ of the scorpion sounded just out- 
side the door. Dan sat down on the edge of the 
bed again and started to draw up his feet. With 
a quick glance at Sam he put them down again. 

The chirp, chirp, moved slowly past their door 
and began to grow fainter and fainter. 

“‘Do you know what you remind me of, Sam 
Hickey ?’’ 

“No, and I don’t want to know.’’ 

““You remind me of mother when our old eat 
brings in a mouse, only mother gets on the din- 
ing-room table instead of a chair.’’ 

‘¢Huh!?? 

“‘Come down. You’re a brave officer!’’ 

“You may laugh, but I’d rather face one of 
the twelve-inch guns than one of those poison- 
tailed beasts.’’ 

“Good night, Sam. Let him chirp. I’m go- 
ing to sleep,’’ announced Dan, crawling into 
bed. 

Sam stood up on the bed where he undressed 
himself, hanging his clothes over the foot of the 
bed, making sure that they did not touch the 
floor. Dan had turned the lamp low before get- 
ting in. 

‘‘Now go to sleep; don’t lie awake imagining 
things,’’ Davis said, after Sam had peered over 
the edge of the bed for the seventh time. ‘‘You 
will know it if you get bitten by ascorpion. You 
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won’t have to lie awake to know when you’re 
touched.’’ 

Sam muttered some reply, but Dan barely 
heard his voice, and the next minute was sound 
asleep. 

By this time the house had settled down to 
quietness. Soon, however, the same chirp, chirp, 
chirp sounded out in the corridor. It was ap- 
proaching the room of the Battleship Boys, but 
both were sound asleep. They did not hear it. 
The chirping reached their door where it ceased. 
Then all was silent again. The boys slept on. 
After a time Hickey stirred a little in his sleep. 
He opened his eyes, then closed them again. 

“‘T thought I heard that cricket again,’’ he 
muttered drowsily. ‘‘I must have dreamed it. 
| Rees 

Sam’s eyes opened, but he did not move. He 
lay still, every nerve and muscle tense. He 
hardly drew his breath. 

A ‘‘chirp, chirp,’’ sounded in his ear. It was 
right beside him. There could be no doubt of 
it this time. Still Hickey did not move. There 
was no make believe this time; Sam was fright- 
ened. Thus he lay for what seemed hours. 

All at once with a blood-curdling yell, Hickey 
leaped to the floor, his howls reaching to the re- 
motest corners of the old stone hostelry, bring- 
ing people from their beds in a panic of fear. 
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CHAPTER II 
SAM DISCOVERS A ‘“‘LOBSTER’’ 
sé HAT—what ” 


Dan Davis sat up suddenly, blink- 
ing rapidly. 

‘‘Hor the love of goodness what is it?’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Have you gone crazy, Sam Hickey?’’ 

The latter uttered another series of yells. He 
looked so ludicrous, standing there with his arms 
raised above his head that, despite his compan- 
ion’s apparent terror, Davis could not repress 
a laugh. 

By this time people were running up and 
down the halls demanding to know what the 
‘row was about. 
~ Help, Help! Why don’t you do some- 
thing ?”’ 

‘What is it, Sam?’’ 

‘<The lobster, the lobster! Look at the lob- 
ster!’’ he gasped. 

‘The what?’’ 

Sam was standing with his back to the lamp 
so that Dan could see nothing wrong. He 
glanced toward the floor, but there was nothing 
there to cause alarm. At that moment Hickey 
turned slightly. 
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Dan uttered a sudden exclamation. 

There, nestling on the blouse of Sam’s 
pajamas was an object some eight inches long, 
it’s tail curling over its back as it crept slowly 
upward toward the lad’s shoulders. 

The object did resemble a lobster. Hickey 
was gazing down at it, now, with fascinated eyes. 

One look and Dan Davis understood. With 
a mighty leap he bounded from the bed. He 
landed fairly in the middle of the floor. 

“‘Keep your hands up! Don’t move unless 
you want to die!’ 

Dan’s face was pale, but there was nothing of 
fear in it. He crept closer to his companion, 
hesitated an instant, then his hand shot out, 
grasping something from Hickey’s blouse and 
hurling it against the wall of the room. 

Like a flash Dan Sprang for the sole chair in 
the room. He picked it up, bringing it down on 
the ‘‘lobster,’? crushing the life out of the thing 
at the first blow. 

““Yow’re all right now, Sam,’’ announced Dan 
calmly. ‘‘Get back into bed.’? 

Sam did not move. His eyes were fixed on 
the shapeless thing at the side of the room. 

*“*Wha—What was it??? he stammered. 

“T’m not much of a naturalist, but that thing 
looks to me like a picture of a scorpion that T 
once saw in a book.’’ 
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Hickey uttered a yell. 

“Stop it!’? commanded Dan sternly. ‘‘Don’t 
be a fool!’ 

“‘Scorpion!’’ howled the red-headed Sam. 

At that moment there came a loud rapping 
on the door. 

‘‘Who is there?’’ demanded Davis. 

“Tt is I, Sefior. What is wrong?’’ demanded 
the voice of the proprietor. 

Dan opened the door and the hotel man 
stepped in. 

‘*Please step over here,’’ requested Davis. 
‘* Will you be good enough to tell me what this 
thing is?’’ 

Stooping over the proprietor gazed at the 
crushed object; then, holding the lamp down to 
it, he uttered an exclamation in Spanish. By 
this time scared faces were peering in at the 
door. The hall seemed full of people. 

‘‘What do you think it is?’’ he questioned 
looking up at Dan. 

“‘T thought it was a scorpion, sir.’’ 

“‘No, no, no. Americans are all fools.’’ 

“‘T did not ask for your opinion of my 
countrymen, I asked you what that thing is?”’ 

“Tt is a lizard, Sefior.’’ 

‘‘A lizard?’’ repeated the Battleship Boys. 

CV og?” 

“Tt is not a scorpion?”’ 
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‘‘No, it is a harmless reptile i 

““Oh, pooh!’’ muttered Hickey. 

The hotel man’s face flushed. His temper 
began to rise. 

‘‘You ruin my house. You act like fools, 
Sefiores. What you mean by these loud yells? 
I put you out of my house. See, my guests are 
frightened. Oh, fools, fools, all fools. I ue 

‘‘That will do, sir,’’ interrupted Dan sharply. 
‘We do not care to have you talk to us in that 
way.’”’ 

‘“‘It is my house; I talk as pleases me 

‘Oh, stop talking!’’ bellowed Hickey, his 
face flushed as his temper began to get the better 
of him. 

‘*You leave my house! You——’’ 

Dan took a firm grip on the arm of the irate 
hotel man, and, ere the fellow realized what 
was happening to him, he had been projected out 
into the hall. The door was slammed shut and 
locked. 

On each side of the door an opening had been 
cut in the stone partition, iron bars covering 
them, so that anyone passing through the cor- 
ridor could look right into the bedroom. This 
was the case with nearly every room in the 
house. 

Almost instantly the proprietor was at one of 
these openings, hurling invectives at the boys, 
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half in Spanish and half in English. They did 
understand, however, that he threatened to send 
for the police to put them out of his house. 

For a time the Battleship Boys paid no atten- 
tion to him. The proprietor failed to observe 
that Sam Hickey’s hair was standing up, a sign 
that always boded trouble. 

‘*Let him alone, Sam,’’ cautioned Davis. ‘‘He 
will get tired, pretty soon, and go away.’’ 

‘*He’ll go befere he gets tired, if he doesn’t 
take care,’’ growled Hickey. 

‘*Morget it, Sam!’’ 

The proprietor’s voice was rising. Added to 
his own were the voices of others in the corri- 
dor. Some were berating the boys, others the 
proprietor himself. 

Sam suddenly lost his patience, but Dan’s face 
was smiling. With a grunt Hickey sprang for 
the water pitcher. 

Splash! The contents of the pitcher smote 
the hotel man full in the face, sending him 
choking, yelling, from the barred opening. 

Pandemonium broke loose in the corridor. 
Attendants came running to the scene at the 
proprietor’s call, all chattering at once, while 
many of the guests, believing their host had got- 
ten what he deserved, shouted with delight. 

‘Give him another bath, boys!’’ roared a 
voice outside. ‘‘He needs it.”’ 
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The lads recognized the voice as belonging to 
the American whom they had asked about Vera 
Cruz hotels on the street that afternoon. 

Sam was ready, on the instant, to take the 
stranger’s advice. 

‘“‘Hold your horses, Sam,’’ warned Davis. 
“‘T guess we have already stirred up trouble 
enough, without getting in deeper. Put out the 
light and we’ll go to bed.”’ 

“‘T’ll put out the light, but I’m blest if I’ll go 
to bed with the house full of scorpions and howl- 
ing greasers.”’ 

‘‘Gringo dog!’’ screamed the enraged hotel 
man. 

“Did you hear what he said?’? demanded 
Sam, starting for the door. 

‘*You sit down and behave yourself, or you’ll 
take a thrashing from me, right here and now.’’ 

Dan blew out the light and hopped into bed, 
where he sat with a grin on his face listening 
to the angry voices out in the corridor. Sam 
followed him reluctantly. 

A heavy body was hurled against the door. 

‘“What’s that?’ 

‘‘He is trying to break the door down.”’ 

‘“But—but—are you going to let him?”’ fairly 
exploded Sam. 

“T don’t object if he wishes to. It is his 
door,’’ replied Dan calmly. 
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*‘And—and if he does and comes in here??? 

“Oh, that’s a different matter,’’ 

‘There goes the door!’’ 

Its rusty hinges giving way, the proprietor 
landed in the middle of the room flat on his face. 
Then the fun commenced, 
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CHAPTER IIT 


THROWING OUT THE PROPRIETOR 


66 UT with him!’’ 
Dan Davis, who had remained so 


ealm and undisturbed, unlimbered 
and cleared for action. He was on the floor in- 
stantly. Seizing the feet of his host he dragged 
the man toward the door. 

“‘Catch his head before he gets up!’’ 

Sam understood what was wanted of him. 
They raised the proprietor clear of the floor. 

““Yo heo-hee!’’ commanded Davis. ‘‘Go!’’ 

The hotel man was hurled from the room clear 
to the other side of the corridor. 

Bang! went the door, Dan quickly turning 
and bracing himself against it. 

‘‘Draw the bed up here, quick!’’ 

Sam did so. He was in his element, for he 
loved excitement and nothing was too exciting 
for him, unless it were a scorpion, at which the 
red-headed boy now drew the line. 

The bed was shoved in place against the door 
very quickly, whereupon Davis hopped into bed 
again. 

‘“Now let the animals roar,’’ he said with a 
happy laugh. ‘‘This is a fine mix-up for a 
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couple of officers in Uncle Sam’s Navy to be in, 
but I do not see how we could have avoided ii, 
that is, barring the pitcher of water that you 
gave our host.’’ 

‘‘T wish it had been a barrel. What do you 
think he’ll do?’’ 

‘“He may have us arrested. I should not be 
surprised if he does.’’ 

““What then?’’ 

Dan reflected briefly. 

‘‘T am afraid it would be serious for us. We 
are Officers, now, and we are expected to set the 
example for those under us. Leave it tome. If 
anything occurs, you keep out of it. You are 
not very diplomatic, you know, Sam.”’ 

“‘Diplomatic? Huh! I haven’t seen anything 
like that about you, either. If you are, you 
manage to keep it carefully concealed about 
your person.’’ 

For the next half hour the proprietor raged 
up and down the corridor, the others out there 
offering suggestions and advice. But at last, 
one by one, the crowd began to thin out, and 
finally the hotel man himself stamped down the 
hall, uttering dire threats against the boys who 
had caused him so much trouble. 

“‘T guess that will be about all,’ announced 
Dan. ‘‘Sam, get to bed now. We have to take 
an early train in the morning, you know.”’ 
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“No bed for mine. I’ll sit on the bed, but I 
won’t go to sleep. I don’t dare. And, what’s 
more, I’ll go to bed with my boots on so nothing 
will bite my feet.’’ 

‘All right, all right; I’ll agree to anything 
if you will keep still and give me a chance to go 
to sleep,’’ replied Dan, turning over and clos- 
ing his eyes. 

Dan did not go to sleep at once. He lay awake 
for a long time, listening, fearing that perhaps 
the proprietor might come back in force and 
catch them unawares. Sam had put on his shoes 
and was sitting on the edge of the bed. After a 
while he fell over, sound asleep, and a little later 
Dan, too, closed his eyes in slumber. 

The night passed uneventfully. 

The lads did not wake until broad daylight, 
when a perfect riot of noise outside their window 
disturbed their heavy sleep. 

‘“Wha—what is it?’’? demanded the red- 
headed boy starting up suddenly. 

Dan leaped out of bed and ran to the window. 

‘‘Sam, Sam! Look! look!’? he cried. 

PONY ay pel 

‘“The birds!’ 

‘‘Birds! Pshaw.’? 

‘Yes; it’s the greatest sight you ever gazed 
upon. ’’ 

Hickey hurried to the window, and even he 
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was forced to utter an exclamation of amaze- 
ment. 

Telegraph wires ran all around the Plaza. 
Perched on these wires were what seemed to be 
millions of birds of all colors, shapes and sizes, 
birds of brilliant plumage, birds of dull, unin- 
teresting color. They were sitting packed 
closely together and every bird of all that 
myriad was singing with distended throat— 
singing as if its very existence depended upon 
its efforts. 

The Battleship Boys were lost in wonder. 
Never had they seen anything like this. 

‘Wonderful, wonderful!’’ breathed Dan. 

““Yes,’’ agreed Sam. ‘‘How can a man be 
such a grouch as our friend downstairs, with all 
that chorus over his window?”’ 

““You’re right,’’ responded Dan. 

“‘Look, what’s that on the church steeple?’’ 

On the bar of the cross, on top of the cathedral 
steeple, sat several large birds, hideous-looking 
creatures. They were packed together as closely 
as were the sweet-voiced singers far below them. 

‘‘Buzzards! Turkey buzzards!’’ cried Dan. 
“‘Did you ever?’’ 

‘‘Never,’’ answered Hickey. ‘‘What are they 
doing up there?’’ 

“Looking for something to eat, I suppose.’” 

‘‘How I’d like to take a shot at them.’’ 
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‘¢You would pay a nice price for the privilege, 
if you did.’’ 

‘“Why so?’’ 

“Killing buzzards is against the law almost 
everywhere, and I think it is so in this Jumping- 
off place.’ 

After gazing at the wonderful scene for some 
time the boys turned away and began dressing. 
The hour was still early and there were no signs 
of stir in the hotel. They made their way down 
to the street, where they walked about in the 
cool morning air. 

After a time they observed that the hotel was 
astir, so the lads strolled back and sat down at 
the sidewalk café in front, ordering their corn 
cakes and thick coffee. 

‘*Y guess the old man has hidden himself so 
he won’t see us,’’ decided Sam. 

‘‘It looks that way, but I suspect the pro- 
prietor has a motive in lying low.’’ 

‘“What motive?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. Perhaps no motive at all. At 
least we’ll know in time.’’ 

‘“You know something!’? exclaimed Hickey 
suspiciously. 

‘‘No more than do you, in this ease. I 
think A 

‘“There he comes now,’’ interrupted Sam. 
“*He has a soldier with him.’’ 
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A what Yes; it is as I expected, the pro- 
 prietor has brought a policeman along. You 
keep quiet, Sam. Don’t you dare mix in, [’ll 
settle this thing. If I need any help from you 
T’ll say so.’’ 

The boys pretended not to observe the ap- 
proach of the hotel man and the policeman, nor 
did they look up until the Spaniard touched Dan 
on the shoulder. 

‘‘Good morning,’’ greeted the Battleship Boy 
smilingly. ‘‘I trust you had a pleasant night’s 
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The proprietor uttered an unintelligible growl. 

‘*You pay me for the door.”’ 

‘‘Pay you for what door?”’ 

‘<The door you break last night.’ 

‘<The door I broke?’’ demanded Dan in gen- 
uine astonishment. ‘‘What are you talking 
about?”’ 

“You two make disturbance in my house last 
night. You make my guests mad—make them 
leave. I pe 

‘“‘Make them leave? My friend, if they can 
stand you, nothing else under the skies could 
disturb them. I did not break your door, so I 
shall not pay for it. I will pay for our lodging, 
but that is all.’’ 

The hotel proprietor motioned the policeman 
to step forward. 
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‘‘T command that you arrest the Sefiores!’’ 

*‘Do you speak English?’’ asked the Battle- 
ship Boy addressing the policeman. 

The officer nodded. 

‘“Then let me inform you that this man is tell- 
ing a falsehood. We did not break his door; he 
broke it himself in a fit of rage. Besides, we 
are officers on the U. S. 8S. ‘Long Island.’ You 
have no right to interfere with us. If you do 
you will involve Mexico in unpleasant conse- 
quences, for our commander will have us out at 
once. Now, arrest us if you dare.”’ 

‘‘Yes, arrest us,’? chimed in Sam Hickey. 
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CHAPTER IV 
AN INSULT TO THE FLAG 


ss EE here, Mr. Proprietor,’? said Dan 
S sternly, ‘‘if you bother us any further 
I’ll cause your arrest for breaking into 
our room last night. I suppose you know you 
made yourself liable by that act. If your police 
will not arrest you I shall appeal to your Presi- 
dent, through my own government. You know 
what would happen to you then, don’t you?’’ 

The proprietor turned a shade paler. Per- 
haps he had reason. Dan was quick to seize the 
advantage that he saw he had gained. 

‘‘Arrest us, by all means. I have changed 
my mind. I think, now, that I should prefer to 
have you lock us up. It will make my case the 
easier to prove. Sam, will you run over to our 
consul and make formal complaint, to be lodged 
with our government for transmission to the 
President of Mexico through his ambassado-z in 
Washington ?’’ 

‘‘Sure thing,’’ grinned Sam. ‘‘But I’d rather 
lick him. It’ll be quicker than the Washington 
Wway.’’ 

Dan gave him a slight nod to indicate that he 
was not to leave the table just yet. 
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‘‘You may finish your breakfast before re- 
porting to the consul; then hurry over.’’ 

Dan’s stern, determined way also had its ef- 
fect on the man. The Spaniard saw, too, that 
the young man was an officer; not an ordinary 
sailor. For a minute he struggled with himself, 
then gave way. 

‘‘A thousand pardons, Sefior,’’ he said with a 
low bow. 

Davis, who had resumed his coffee and corn 
cakes, pretended not to have heard. 

‘‘A thousand pardons, Sefior.’’ 

‘“‘T’ll be ready in a minute. Officer will you 
be good enough to wait until we have finished 
here? Then I shall go with you without pro- 
test.’’ 

‘‘Senor, Sefior!’’ begged the host. 

‘“What is it?”’ 

“It is not for arrest. I was but joking. 
f pan, 

‘But I want to be arrested. I tell you I am 
going to carry this thing to the president of the 
republic. We shall see whether a United States 
officer can be insulted in this manner in a 
friendly country.’’ 

Violent motions and sundry grimaces on the 
- part of their host warned the policeman that 
he was not wanted. All this Dan pretended not 
to see, nor did he look up when the officer slipped 
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into the hotel, leaving by another exit. All at 


~ once Dan rose. 


“<1’m ready now 
man?”’ 

‘‘He has gone,’’ replied the host, with an at- 
tempt at pleasantry. 

‘‘Gone!’’ echoed Davis. ‘‘How much do I owe 
you, sir?”’ 

**T pray the Sefior not to be angry—I beg him 
to accept my humble hospitality. I beg @ 

“‘No, sir; I’ll not remain in your house five 
minutes longer—no, not if you were to give me 
the place. I know when I have been grossly in- 
sulted. How much, I say, do I owe you?”’’ 

Muttering his apologies, the Spaniard hur- 
riedly brought forth his bill, which Dan scanned 
critically, then passed over the amount the bill 
ealled for. 

“‘Come, Mr. Hickey, we will leave this place.’’ 

‘<The Sefior is not offended ?’’ 

‘¢Would you be offended if you had been in- 
sulted as we have been? Good day, sir.’’ 

The Battleship Boys strode from the hotel, 
carrying themselves with great dignity until 
they turned a corner. Dan presented a solemn 
face to his companion. Sam winked at him. 

‘‘That is diplomacy, Sam.”’ 

‘““Diplomacy? Well, I call it a pretty good 
bluff.’’ 


‘Why, where is the police- 
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‘‘Only another name for diplomacy, my lad.’’ 

Both boys burst out laughing. 

‘“You certainly got away with it. Why, if I’d 
tried a bluff like that they would have had me 
in the land brig inside of the next ten minutes. 
You’ll be an ambassador some day.”’ 

‘No; [I have no ambitions in that direction. T 
prefer to be a plain fighting man, an officer, 
U.S. N. There’s the train waiting for us. They 
must have known we wanted to go. Hurry up! 
they’re waving to us.’’ 

The lads started away on a run, and a few 
minutes later were on board and moving slowly 
out of the station. 

It was early evening when they arrived at the 
Mexican capital, after a journey that would be 
long remembered. Here they found the air clear 
and cool, the evening being so cool as almost to 
require an outside coat. The boys quickly found 
accommodations at a first-class hotel, where they 
were quite sure they should not be subjected to 
the annoyances that they had been obliged to 
submit to back at the ‘‘jumping-off place,’’ as 
Sam Hickey called the city of Vera Cruz. 

‘“What shall we do for the evening?’’ asked 
Sam. ‘‘There must be much to see here!’ 

““Yes; I have it all planned out. There is a 
good place to go. The hotel people told me, and 
they are to be depended upon.”’ 
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‘*What place?”’ 

*“Kl Principal.’’ 

Sam shook his head. 

“‘Never heard of it. What’s the game?’ 

‘*Hil Principal is the leading music hall of the 
eity. I understand all the best people go there.’’ 

‘‘T’d like to see them. Haven’t seen any an- 
swering to that description in Mexico thus far.”’ 

‘*You will, to-night; and besides, I saw some 
of the men from the ship. They tell me that a 
lot of them are to be there.’’ 

“What is going on—some sort of show?’’ 

“Yes; a Spanish opera company is to sing 
there to-night. That is all; you now know as 
much about it as I do. We had better be 
going.’’ 

The music hall was but a short distance from 
the hotel, so the boys had no difficulty in finding 
the place. Already there was a throng about the 
entrance to the theatre, only a few of whom ap- 
peared to be going in. 

“*¥ wonder why the folks hang about the out- 
side? Why don’t they go in?’’ asked Sam. 

“‘T can’t say. We will goin. The doors are 
open. I will buy the tickets. How much are 
your best seats?’’ asked Davis, as he stepped up 
to the ticket office. 

‘“What acts do you wish to see?”’ 

““All of them.’’ 
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The ticket seller passed out four tickets for 
each boy, for which Dan paid a good price. 

“‘That’s the time they got you,’’ jeered 
Hickey 

‘‘No; I understand now.’’ 

‘‘Understand what?’’ 

‘‘You have to buy a ticket for each act. I 
remember, now, I had heard of that before. 
That is why so many of those fellows were wait- 
ing outside. They wait for the act in which 
their favorite performer is to appear, buying 
a ticket for that act only.’’ 

‘“That’s a funny game.’’ 

‘‘Anything is a funny game provided it is 
new to us.”’ 

The lads passed into the theatre. ‘Their seats 
were well down in front, and a fair-sized audi- 
ence was in the place when the Battleship Boys 
arrived, including many of their shipmates. 
These latter gave the lads a cheer as they took 
their seats. Sam got up, making a ceremonious 
bow, then sat down with much dignity. 

On the backs of the seats were advertisements, 
which caused the boys no little amusement. The 
show soon commenced and a very good one it 
was. There was excellent music, with good sing- 
ing, the act closing with a Sean dance by a 
real Spanish Auer 

This made a great hit with all the jackies in 
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the house. They called the black-eyed sefiorita 
back again and again, until finally she refused 
to dance for them any more. 

That ended the act. Ushers came through 
the house, collecting the tickets for the next act. 
Some of the sailors had tickets for one act only, 
and there were numerous arguments before they 
had satisfied themselves that they were not be- 
ing swindled. 

“This certainly is a fine show,’’ decided 
Hickey, nodding his approval as the act came 
to an end. ‘‘I’m glad we have tickets for the 
rest of them. The fellows on the battleship 
don’t know what they are missing.”’ 

““Then they are not losing anything, if they 
do not know,’’ answered Dan with a laugh. 

‘““That’s so,’’ replied Sam thoughtfully. ‘‘It 
never struck me that way before. You certainly 
have a head, Dan Davis.’’ 

“‘T’m glad you think so. Wouldn’t I be a 
fine spectacle traveling around without a head? 
There goes the curtain for the next act.”’ 

While they could not understand a word of 
the lines of the act, which was a light opera, the 
jackies could enjoy the singing and glean some- 
thing of the plot from the ‘‘business’’ of the 
actors. 

At the end of the act there came an accentu- 
ated pause; people began to throng the house, 
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there were shouts and cries from all parts of the 
auditorium for Pepita. 

‘‘T guess this must be something out of the 
ordinary,’’ said Dan. ‘‘We are going to see a 
dance worth while, if these people aren’t all 
erazy.’’ 

‘‘T guess they are, at that,’’ decided the red- 
haired Sam. ‘‘There she comes.’’ 

With a leap Pepita sprang from the wings 
well out on the stage. A perfect storm of ap- 
plause greeted the graceful, smiling seforita. 

‘‘Bravo Pepita! Bravo, Valencienna!’’ 
howled the audience. 

‘“‘Hurrah for the sefiorita,’? shouted Sam 
Hickey, rising to his feet and waving his cap. 
A smile—a dazzling smile from the dancer— 
rewarded his expression of approval. 

“Sit down; don’t make a fool of yourself,’’ 
commanded Dan. 

‘‘Can’t I applaud? That’s what everybody 
else in the house is doing, except yourself. All 
the men from the ship are doing the same 
thing.’’ 

‘‘Wait until we see something to applaud,’’ 
advised Davis. ‘‘Now she is going to dance.”’ 

Pepita did dance. Such dancing the lads 
had never before witnessed. The dancer 
whirled, glided and swayed rythmically to the 
click of her castanets. 
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“‘She’d be standing on her head if she tried 
that on shipboard,’’ commented Hickey. ‘‘See 
her dance on her toes. I believe she could walk 
the mainstays without touching them, she’s so 
light.’’ 

At that moment Pepita’s dancing partner 
made his entry. He was a swarthy Spaniard, 
but very graceful. First they would dance to- 
gether, then, separating, take opposite sides of 
the stage, making a beautiful picture that the 
audience was not slow to appreciate. 

‘““Bravo, Sevillianna!’’ shouted the audience. 

““That’s what I say, whatever that means,’’ 
cried Sam. 

‘‘Sevillianna is the name of the dance,’’ Dan 
informed him. 

“‘T don’t care what the name is, it beats any- 
thing I ever saw in my life. Why, she must 
have double-action hinges all over her. She 
bends sideways just as easily as she does for- 
ward and backward. Well, what do you think 
of that?’’ 

Sam waved his cap. 

““She’s smiling at us,’’ exulted Hickey. 

‘““Oh, please sit down and behave yourself.’’ 

At that moment Pepita danced to the wings, 
thrusting a hand behind the wing nearest to 
her, then danced quickly back to the centre of 
the stage. With one hand, bearing a beautiful 
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red rose, raised above her head she gave the 
Spanish flower dance. It was the crowning ef- 
fort of her work and brought tremendous ap- 
plause from the audience. Even Dan Davis 
found himself crying ‘‘bravo’’ at the top of his 
voice. 

‘‘Great work, great work,’’ he cried. 

“‘T thought you’d wake up after a while,’’ an- 
swered Hickey, grinning broadly. ‘‘That’s the 
finest dance in the world. I wish we had her to 
dance for us on shipboard at one of our enter- 
tainments. Wouldn’t she make a hit?’’ 

Pepita waved the rose about her head, and, 
looking straight at the Battleship Boys, kissed 
the flower, tossing it toward them. ‘The rose 
flew high, but Sam Hickey sprang upon his seat 
and, stretching an arm full length above him, 
caught it. 

The jackies greeted his achievement with a 
yell, whereat the red-headed boy touched his 
lips to the flower and stuffed it in his blouse. 

However, the excitement was not yet at an 
end. No sooner had he done this, than the 
dainty dancer produced the American flag, and, 
fairly hurling herself into a new effort, kept the 
beautiful flag floating above her head as she 
danced from side to side of the large stage. 

The jackies of the ‘‘ Long Island’’ rose to their 
feet, uttering a shout that shook the building. 
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‘‘Hip, hip, hurrah!’’ howled Sam, his voice 
_bemg heard above the uproar. ‘‘Three cheers 
for the greatest Flag on earth.”’ 

Those cheers drowned out every other sound 
in the house. The jackies were wild with en- 
thusiasm and patriotism. 

In the meantime Pepita’s dancing partner was 
standing at one side of the stage, giving her 
the whole stage for her closing dance. His 
face had darkened, however, from the moment 
of the tossing of the rose. 

‘‘He is angry; I actually believe the man is 
jealous,’’ muttered Dan, whose keen eyes had 
noted the change in expression on the male 
dancer’s face. ‘‘I shouldn’t be surprised if 
something happened.’’ 

Something did happen, and instantly. 

With a leap he landed by the side of his 
dancing partner. The Flag was snatched from 
her hand. 

Rip! He tore it in twain. 

The cheers of the jackies died on their lips. 
They stood with expressions on their faces that 

- amounted almost to horror. A growl of rage 
swept over the group of sailors from the ‘‘ Long 
Island.’’ 

With. a shout, a jeering shout, the dancer 
east the Flag to the stage and ground it beneath 
his heel. 
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Such a yell of indignation as swept over the 
auditorium must have caused many of those 
present to experience a feeling of apprehension. 

“The coward!’’ growled Dan Davis. Hickey’s 
face was ashen. He seemed unable to speak. 

All at onee Dan leaped over the seat in front 
of him. <A bound carried him to the first row, 
which he cleared, landing in the open space in 
front of the stage. The Battleship Boy seemed 
to have lost all control of himself. Indignation 
was apparent in his every movement. 

With a shout of rage Sam Hickey leaped the 
seats and sprang forward to join his companion. 

‘Sit down!’ roared Dan. ‘‘I command every 
man of you to keep your seats!’’ 

He was their superior officer. The men hesi- 
tated. They waited, for a few breathless sec- 
onds, then settled as if about to resume their 
seats. But they did not. Every man straight- 
ened up again, remaining standing. 

Dan did not wait to see what the jackies were 
doing. He sprang to the stage. Howls and 
hisses greeted his act from every part of the 
house save the section where the sailors from 
the battleship were standing. 

For an instant the sefiorita’s dancing partner 
and the enraged Battleship Boy stood face to 
face. Then with one common impulse they 
leaped toward each other. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE TABLES ARE TURNED 


HE Spaniard’s hand flew to his belt, but, 
ere he could draw the hand away, Dan 
Davis’s fist smote him a terrible blow on 

the point of his jaw. 

The dancer went down in a heap. 

Davis grabbed up what was left of the flag, 
waving it triumphantly above his head, where- 
upon the jackies broke out into a perfect pande- 
monium of yells. 

The red-headed boy now piled on the stage,. 
caught his foot and measured his length well 
up stage. 

‘‘Let me get at him! Oh, just one punch!’” 
Sam begged, scrambling to his feet. 

“Stand back, Sam! You will cause a row, if 
you don’t take care.’’ 

‘‘A row, a row! That’s what I’m looking for, 
that’s what [’m aching for all over. I’ve got to 
down a greaser before ever I leave this place. 
Whoop!’’ 

Dan grabbed his companion by the arm, 
forced him to the edge of the stage, then gave 
him a push. Hickey was obliged to jump down 
to save himself from falling. 
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The audience, now partially recovered from 
its surprise, made a rush for the stage. A solid 
wall of bluejackets rose between it and the front. 

“Keep cool, boys; don’t get excited. Ladies 
anc gentlemen, will you listen to me a moment? 
The Flag of our country has been grossly in- 
sulted. You would have done the same as I have 
done under similar circumstances. I ay 

Dan did not complete the sentence. A body 
of stage hands, armed with clubs, made a rush 
for him from the wings. 

“‘Stand back. Don’t you dare touch me!’’ 
commanded the lad sternly, holding the Flag 
aloft with one hand, the other held easily at his 
side ready for business. ‘‘I am going to step 
down, now, and I hope none of you will inter- 
fere with me. It might make trouble for you if 
you did.’’ 

The stage hands made a start for him again, 
but they did not reach Dan. He sprang back, 
and, as he did so, another body of men ap- 
peared as if by magic on the stage of the music 
hall. They were the police. 

Even then the Battleship Boy might have 
escaped. 

‘*Run for it, Dynamite!’’ shouted the jackies. 
‘*We’ll take care of you.”’ 

Chief Turret Captain Davis shook his head 
and stood awaiting the action of the police. He 
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did not have long to wait. Two of the police- 
men seized him. At this the men from the bat- 
tleship uttered a yell and started for the stage. 

‘‘Stay where you are, boys,’’ called Dan. 
*‘Don’t stir up any more trouble. I’ll get out 
of this in my own way. Sam, you keep your 
eyes open and te 

The rest was lost because Davis had been 
_ pushed in behind the scenes. His captors said 
nothing to the boy, but took him out by the stage 
- entrance, and, after walking some distance, en- 
tered some kind of public building. There Dan 
was taken before an imposing-looking man in 
uniform. His captors chattered in Spanish with 
the other man for a moment. 

The officer, for such he proved to be, sur- 
veyed Dan keenly. 

“‘Who are you?’’ he asked in good English. 

The Battleship Boy explained briefly. 

““You have been brought here charged with 
creating a disturbance at a place of public 
amusement, a very serious thing, young man.’’ 

‘“‘No more so—not as much so as the act of 
the dancer in trampling on the Flag of my 
country. I resented that, as I always shall, with 
every ounce of strength in my body. I am sorry 
- for one thing—that is, that I didn’t do more to 
the fellow than I did. I wish I had knocked his 
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head clean off while I was about it. 
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“You admit your having committed a breach 
of the peace?’’ questioned the officer. 

“‘No, sir; I do not admit having committed 
a breach of the peace. I defended my Flag, just 
as you would have upheld yours. It is my busi- 
ness to defend the Flag of my country. It is 
my profession. I am an officer on board an 
American man-of-war, and I trust you will do 
nothing that will bring down upon you the dis- 
pleasure of the United States Government.’’ 

‘*Fim-m-m !’’ mused the police officer. ‘‘I fear 
the court will have to dispose of this matter.’’ 

‘‘Tf that is your view, be good enough to sum- 
mon the American consul.’’ 

‘‘T cannot do so. It is not within my province. 
Such a summons must come from some official 
higher up than myself.’’ 

‘*Then you propose to lock me up, is that it?”? 
demanded Dan. 

‘*No, no, no, Sefior, not that. You will be 
my guest here—you will my . 

“Thank you; you are very kind, but you 
might as well go all the way while you are about 
it. You will bring trouble upon yourself be- 
fore you have done with this affair, unless you 
release me at once.’ 

‘“‘T cannot do that, Sefior, not unfil I have 
more information on the subject. T——” 

There came a sudden quick summons for the 
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police official. Bidding Dan be seated, and re- 
main where he was, the officer left the room. 

In the meantime Sam Hickey had not been 
idle. He had established quick communication 
with the American consul, who drove posthaste 
to the police department and called on the gen- 
eral in charge. 

_ ‘‘Where’s that American sailor you have: 
here?’’ the consul demanded abruptly. 

‘“He is in the other room.’’ 

“Tt is perhaps fortunate that you did not go 
further in this matter,’’ said the consul politely. 
**You will permit him to go at once?’’ 

“*If it so pleases you, sir.’’ 

“It will please me. Now, tell me what were 
the circumstances of the arrest.’’ 

The officer did so, withholding nothing. 

““You say Pepita’s dancing partner tore the 
Flag and trampled it under foot?’’ 

““Yes, Sefior.’’ 

The consul’s face was grave. He sat eyeing 
the police officer steadily. 

‘May I ask what you have done with the 
dancer?’’ 

‘‘With the dancer?’’ 

MON age .2 

“‘Nothing, Sefor.’’ 

“Tt is not within my power at the present 
moment to advise you what to do, but I think, 
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if I were in your place, I should cause his arrest 
at once. You will be commended for having 
resented a gross insult to the Flag of a friendly 
power.’’ 

The official considered the question. 

‘Thank you, Sefior; it shall be done. My 
apologies for the action of my men in seeking 
to detain an officer of your honorable service. 
The dancer shall be taken into custody at once, 
and your young man permitted to go.”’ 

‘‘Thank you. Where is the young man?’’ 

‘‘T am here, sir,’? answered Dan, who had 
overheard the entire conversation, the door hav- 
ing been allowed to remain partly open when 
the Mexican official left the room. Dan had 
stepped to the door upon hearing the question. 

“‘The officer says you are free to go,’’ was 
the consul’s brief remark. 

‘‘T am sorry to have caused you any trouble,”’ 
replied Dan. ‘‘Perhaps I did wrong, but I 
should not have been fit to remain in the serv- 
ice had I acted otherwise.’’ 

“You are right, young man. You showed 
yourself a true American, one worthy of the 
Flag you serve under. I shall report the inci- 
dent to Washington. May I have your full name 
and rank?’’ 

Dan gave it to him. 

‘*Is there anything I can do for you?’’ 
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‘*No, thank you; you have done a great deal 


- for me already, sir.’’ 


‘<Very well, that will be all.”’ 

‘Am I free to go, sir?’’ questioned the lad, 
turning to the officer. 

**Yes, Senor. Accept my apologies for what 
happened this evening. I trust your stay in our 
city may be a pleasant one.’’ 

‘“<Thank you.’’ Dan came to attention, salut- 
ing first the consul and then the police official, 
each of whom returned the Battleship Boy’s 
salute. 

Shortly afterwards the lad had joined Sam 
Hickey and about twenty of their shipmates, 
who were waiting outside, impulsively ready to 
take a hand should the occasion demand it. 

‘“‘Well, boys, we’ve put our feet in it again,”’ 
said Dan, with a laugh. 

The hour being late, all hands piped them- 
selves down and, separating, went to their vari- 
ous stopping places. On the following day they 
had planned to visit the points of interest of the 
famous Mexican capital. But their plans were 
destined to be changed. The next day was to 
hold, for the Battleship Boys, adventures more 
exciting than anything they had yet met with 
on this cruise. 
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CHAPTER VI 
WATCHING A STRANGE SPECTACLE 


66 AN, what do you think?” exclaimed 

D Sam Hickey, rushing into the hotel 

next morning, where Dan Davis had 

remained to write some letters. 

‘‘What is it, Sam?’’ 

‘““The greatest thing you ever saw.’’ 

“I’ve seen some pretty interesting things 
since I have been in the service.”’ 

‘*You never saw this, though.’’ 

““Saw what?’’ 

‘SA bull-fight.’’ 

‘‘Have you seen one?”’ 

“‘Of course not, but I’m going to before the 
day is ended. Don’t you understand oy 

‘*Oh, yes, I understand all right. You mean 
there is going to be a bull-fight here to-day?’’ 

‘‘That’s it. that’s it. One of the greatest 
matadores in the world is going to appear in 
the bull-ring to-day, and some of the most sav- 
age bulls. They’ve been saving the brutes for 
him to make things interesting.”’ 

‘“Where did you get all this information?”’ 

“‘T met an American on the street. He told 
me all about it. He says we never shall have a 
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better opportunity to see a lively fight, and—and 
maybe some one will get killed. Won’t that be 
fine?’’ 

‘*Fine to see some one killed? I can’t say that 
I quite agree with you,’’ answered Dan, with a 
shake of the head. 

‘‘No, no; I didn’t mean that. I mean it will 
be fine to see one of the greatest bull-fights of 
the season. Don’t be a grouch, Dan; come 
along. Let’s see all there is to be seen.’ 

‘*Red-head, was I ever a grouch?’’ 

** Well, no-o-o-0, I guess not.”’ 

““Of course not. I’ll go to the bull-fight with 
you. I am just as anxious to see one as you are. 
That doesn’t mean that I wholly approve of 
them, but I won’t criticise until I see what they 
are like. I understand that bull-fighting is a 
most brutal sport.’’ 

“What do you care, so long as you aren’t 
the bull or the fighter?’’ 

Dan laughed. 

‘‘Your logic is wonderful, Sam. What time 
does the fight begin?’’ 

‘““Three o’clock this afternoon.’’ 

‘Where is the place?”’ 

“‘T don’t know just where. It is a little dis- 
tance out, I believe.’” 

‘‘All right; you go to the office and they will 
tell you how to get there. Ask about the tickets, 
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what the price is, and find out all the details. 
I’ll finish my letters and then we will take a 
walk.’’ 

Sam came back, half an hour later, with the 
tickets in his hand. 

“‘This is my treat,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve got some 
dandy seats, right next to the box of the presi- 
dent of the bull-fight. Our seats are right up by 
the edge of the arena, so that we can look down 
into it and see everything going on.’’ 

‘¢And may I ask what you paid for them?’’ 

‘“‘Mour dollars apiece, Mex.’’ 

“‘Mex’’ is the abbreviation for Mexican 
money, in which a dollar is worth about half as 
much as in our currency. 

Dan whistled. 

‘You are extravagant, Sam.’’ 

‘“Who cares? Our Uncle Sam’s rich, and, 
besides, we don’t get a chance to see a bull-fight 
every day.”’ 

‘“‘Thank goodness for that!’’ retorted Dan. 
‘*T expect we shall see enough of it, in one day, 
to last us a long time.”’ 

Sam did not agree with his chum, and said 
so emphatically and, for him, the hours dragged 
until two o’clock arrived. The boys engaged a 
carriage to take them out to the Plaza de Toros, 
where the fight was to take place. Their route 
led along one of the most beautiful drives in the 
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city. Handsome residences, beautiful tropical 
gardens, were on every hand, and the boys were 
lost in admiration of what they saw. 

There were many fine equipages driving in 
the same direction. All Mexico City seemed to 
be headed for the bull-ring. It was plain that 
the social side of the city was to be well rep- 
resented, and Dan wondered at the daintily 
dressed, refined-looking women, evidently bound 
for the Plaza. He shook his head disapprov- 
ingly, but made no comment. 

Arriving at the Plaza de Toros, the young 
sailors found the plaza in front of the big cir- 
cular building thronged with carriages, automo- 
biles, stages and mounted men and women. 
There were thousands of them, a perfect roar 
of voices rising from the throng. The boys 
observed that there was considerable English 
spoken. 

‘There is the building,’’ said Dan. 

‘‘What does it remind me of? I’ve seen a 
building somewhere that looks very much like 
that bull-ring,’’ mused Sam. 

“‘T gness you must be thinking of the old 
Castle Garden in Battery Park, New York,’’ 
answered Dan. 

“‘That’s it, that’s it; only they don’t use 
Castle Garden for bulls—they use it for fishes, ’’ 
laughed Hickey. 
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‘“A better use—far better,’’ added Dan. 
‘“What time does the show begin?”’ 

““Three o’clock the man said.’’ 

‘‘Half-past two,’’ announced Dan, consulting 
his watch. ‘‘We have plenty of time, lets walk 
about a little and watch the people.’’ 

They did so, and in the course of their stroll 
wandered around at the rear of the bull-ring. 
Here there were only attendants, some in bril- 
liant costumes, sitting about on the grass, chat- 
tering in Spanish—a picturesque lot of dark- 
faced, keen-eyed fellows. 

‘‘Those must be the fighters,’’ whispered Dan. 
‘“They look to be in the pink of condition. I 
guess I must be getting anxious already.’’ 

Sam laughed. 

“‘T thought you’d warm up after a while. 
Come on; let’s walk around to the front and 
go inside. We’ve seen all there is to be seen on 
the outside.’’ 

‘“‘T’m with you.’’ Dan’s eyes were sparkling 
with anticipation. 

With hundreds of others they made their way 
in through the opening into the enclosure, where 
a band was playing a lively tune. The building 
had no roof, except just enough to cover the 
boxes. The seats were arranged in tiers all 
around the vast enclosure, something after the 
manner of seats in a circus tent. 
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Thousands of people already were in their 
places, with others crowding in until one won- 
dered where the management could stow them. 
Dan noted that there were many children in 
the audience, as well as hundreds of handsomely 
dressed women and young girls. 

He called Sam’s attention to this. For once 
Hickey agreed with him. 

“The authorities ought to be shot for permit- 
ting it,’? Sam muttered. 

“Still, we are here,’? added Dan, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘It’s a brutal sport, and 
we are encouraging it; but, to tell the truth, 
I wouldn’t miss the sight for a house and lot.’? 

‘“‘Nor would I,’’ added Hickey, with emphasis. 

They found their seats all that could be de- 
sired. Every part of the great ring lay exposed 
before them. Rising from the wooden barriers 
about the ring itself, the seats were a mass of 
waving color, with a golden sun haze over all. 
The Battleship Boys had never looked upon a 
more brilliant scene. On seats some distance to 
the rear of them sat a group of jackies from the 
battleship ‘‘Long Island,’’ all of whom waved 
their caps as the two lads took their seats. 

Fortunately, the Battleship Boys found them- 
Selves seated beside an American gentleman, 
who took great pleasure in explaining to them 
the things that the lads did not understand. 
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Suddenly the band launched into a riotous, in- 
spiring tune. 

‘“That,’? explained the American, ‘‘is the 
Mexican Bull-Fight March. It is by a great 
composer. The Spanish also have their bull- 
fight marches, amounting almost to national airs. 
There comes the parade.”’ 

Gates just under where the boys were sitting, 
swung open, and the parade, a great feature of 
bull-fights, entered the arena. ‘Two mounted 
men, wearing silver stars on their sleeves, the 
guard of honor, came in first. These were fol- 
lowed by a band of men on foot, the performers, 
gorgeously dressed in tight-fitting suits of red, 
green, blue or crimson, richly trimmed with gold 
lace. The performers wore little black velvet 
caps, white stockings and long capes of two 
colors, draped gracefully over the shoulder. 

Next came the picadores, two of them, 
mounted, on horseback, also richly dressed and 
bearing long pikes. Still behind these came 
three mules of exactly the same size, harnessed 
together with jingling bells about their necks, 
their backs gayly caparisoned with saddles of 
red and white. The mules were driven by boys 
cracking enormously long whips. Around the 
ring moved the gay procession, the performers 
saluting the president’s box, then taking their 
places on the opposite side of the ring, where 
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they assumed lazy attitudes. They were await- 
ing the entrance of the Savage beast that they 
were to fight. 

““Where is the bull?”’ asked Sam. 

““In the outer enclosure, my lad. Do you hear 
that?’’ 

A roar sounded, a deep, angry muffled roar 
somewhere outside the arena. 

““T hear; what is it??? 

“It is the bull. They are prodding him to 
make him angry. You will see him in a minute, 

I hope he is a Savage one, and I should say, 
from his roars, that he will be in a fine rage 
by the time he makes his entrance. ”’ 

The Battleship Boys were not the only ones 
to be worked up by the suspense. The great 
audience was holding itself in restraint with a 
Strong effort of will. Secarcely a voice wag 
heard, save for a shout now and then behind 
the scenes. 

All at once the doors on the opposite side flew 
open with a crash, and a great bull leaped into 
the ring. 

A shout rose from the audience, in which the 
Battleship Boys joined, so carried away were 
they with the excitement of the moment. 

“‘He’s looking this way,’’ cried Sam. 

“‘He sees your red head,” answered Dan. 

The bull dashed to the centre of the ring and 
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halted, his hoofs throwing up a cloud of dust. 
Then the beast uttered a low, deep bellow. 

‘‘He’s got a voice just like our boatswain’s 
mate,’’? muttered Sam, ‘‘Oh!”’ 

The animal had all at once discovered the men 
aho were lounging against the high board fence. 
Up to that moment he had appeared nervous, 
dazed by the light, the color and the shouting. 
He seemed uncertain which way to turn. Now 
he saw men, and the bull’s courage returned. 

With a roar of rage he started on a tre- 
mendous charge for the horse of the nearest 
picador. 

‘‘He’s going to catch the horse!”’ yelled Sam, 
rising to his feet. 
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CHAPTER VII 
A THRILLING MOMENT 


66 OOK out!’ yelled Dan, he, too, forget- 
ting himself and springing up. 

The picadores needed no such warn- 
ing. They jumped their blindfolded horses 
quickly out of the way, giving the angry bull a 
prod with their poles as he swept past them. 

The performers on foot also came to life as 
the bull charged, and all scurried out of the 
way with surprising quickness, 

The beast whirled in search of his prey. 
There were men everywhere. The animal 
Seemed to be in doubt as to which one to at- 
tack first. He pawed the dirt, his eyes nar- 
rowing as he uttered frequent deep bellows. 

“‘Now, look out for trouble,’’ said the Ameri- 
can. 

“‘Are they going to kill him, now?’ asked 
Dan. 

““Not yet. It looks very much as if Mr. Bull, 
first of all, were going to do some killing on his 
own account.’’ 

‘‘Where is the matador—is that what you call 
him??? 

“Yes, the matador is the man who comes in 
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last and puts an end to the animal with his 
sword. There has to be a certain amount of 
playing with the beast first, and it’s not all play. 
Sometimes it amounts to tragedy.’’ 

The speaker’s words were interrupted by the 
pull making a charge. The sharp horns barely 
grazed the flank of one of the two horses in the 
ring. 

‘<Gracious, that was a close shave!”’ muttered 
Davis. 

‘You will see others still closer before this 
afternoon comes to an end,’’ nodded the Ameri- 
can, who had seen many fights and many varie- 
ties of bulls. ‘‘Lively times are ahead.”’ 

As if to belie his words, the bull suddenly 
turned from the picadores and galloped away to 
the opposite side of the enclosure. 

‘‘He’s got cold feet!’’ howled Hickey. 

The vast audience made the same discovery 
at the same instant. A hiss swept over the arena 
in an increasing wave. 

“Otro toro! Otro toro!’’ (‘‘another bull’’) 
shrieked a thousand voices at once. 

‘<Oh, pooh!’ exclaimed the disgusted red- 
headed boy. ‘‘I had a yearling calf once that 
had more spunk in his tail than that bull has 
in his whole body. TI could lick him myself, that 
bull there. I 2 

‘Wait,’’? cautioned the American. ‘“Fhey act 
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that way once in a while. You will see. T know 
those bulls——’’ 

‘““There he comes again!’’ interrupted Davis. 
““Gracious, see him charge !?’ 

With head lowered almost to the ground the 
beast was driving straight toward the centre of 
the arena, encouraged by shrieks, yells and cries 
of ‘‘bravo’’ from the audience. The animal 
bade fair to redeem himself. He had apparently 
gotten over his attack of cowardice. In fact 
he seemed not to have observed the picadores 
resting easily on their horses a short distance to 
the left. 

He had reached a point just opposite them, 
when the bull made a sudden stop, sending up a 
little cloud of dirt with his fore feet, then turned 
to the left where he stood gazing at the mounted 
men with evil eyes. 

All was intensely quiet in the vast auditorium. 

“It is eoming. Watch closely,”’ said the 
American in a low voice. ‘‘Look out for 
trouble. ’’ 

The boys did not reply. They were using 
their eyes, alert that they might lose nothing 
of this strange scene. 

“Viva et toro?” roared the spectators. 

The bull was charging the horsemen again. 
He did it so suddenly, and so close was he to 
them when he turned about, that neither men 
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nor horses appeared able to move. Long poles 
were shot out in an effort to break the charge, 
but they were swept from the hands of the yvica- 
dores in a twinkling. 

With a thud the enraged bull struck the first 
horse fairly amidships. The horse went down, 
pinning the picador beneath him, and there the 
man lay under his dying horse, unable to move. 

The bull all at once discovered the helpless 
rider. Just as he was about to make a charge 
on the latter, a capeman flaunted a bright red 
cape under the nose of the beast, causing him to 
turn his attention to the capeman. 

‘*Oh, that is terrible!’’ cried Dan, his cheeks 
pallid with emotion. ‘‘It is cruel.’’ 

“‘Sh-h-h-h,’” warned the American. ‘‘The 
people are excited. Do not let them overhear 
you. You must not speak disparagingly of their 
national sport.’’ 

‘*T can’t help it; it is barbarous!’ 

By this time willing hands had extricated the 
fallen picador from his perilous position, but 
the horse lay where he had fallen. The second 
horseman, at this point, had become suddenly 
active, riding his mount about the bull, prodding 
the animal with his pole, often saved from dis- 
aster only by the quickness of a ready capeman. 

Brutal as the sport appeared to them, the 
Battleship Boys were being worked up to a high 
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pitch of excitement. They could not help it. 
The strain was almost maddening. 

‘*Y-e-o-w!’” yelled Sam Hickey. 

With a sharp, unexpected turn the beast had 
whirled and charged the remaining horseman. 
The rider’s mount was picked up on the horns 
of the bull-and tossed into the air, rider and all, 
both landing heavily on the ground, helpless. 

A roar swept over the great assemblage, a 
roar of applause. Here was a fight that was 
worth while. Sam Hickey was yelling himself 
hoarse, while Dan sat with eyes glowing with 
excitement, teeth clenched in disapproval. 

‘What do you think of that?’’ demanded the 
American. ‘‘Isn’t that great?’’ 

“No, it is not,’’ answered Davis in a low voice. 
“*Tt is the most terrible thing I ever saw. Still, 
I’m excited in spite of myself.’’ 

Both riders had been injured, though not 
seriously. They were taken from the ring, the 
dying horses being left where they were until 
the capeman succeeded in drawing the bull to 
the far end of the ring, when the mule boys 
entered with their teams to drag off the horses. 
The bull discovered them and made a furious 
charge. The mule boys fled, but the mules did 
not. The career of the latter was ended a few 
seconds later, when they fell victims to the 
needle-like horns of the bull. 
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This was something new, something that the 
spectators had not paid for, and most of them 
went wild with delight. The thunders of ap- 
plause were deafening. Hats, fans, handker- 
chiefs, and even money, were hurled into the 
arena by the excited spectators. 

Now the capemen gave an exhibition of skill 
and daring that sent the hearts of those seeing 
their first bull-fight fairly up into their mouths. 
The capemen would stand with outstretched 
capes while the bull charged straight on them; 
then, by a swift side-step, get out of the way 
without a single second to spare. 

One of them, under the spell of the excite- 
ment, did a most daring thing. Placing an 
ordinary-sized handkerchief on the ground he 
stepped on it with both feet then spread his red 
eape. Of course the bull charged the cape the 
instant he saw it. 

‘‘hat’s where he gets his!’’ shouted Hickey, 
intuitively grasping the capeman’s purpose. 

Sam, however, did not reckon on the skill of 
the capeman. With his feet still firmly im- 
planted on the handkerchief the man threw his 
body slightly to the left, the sides of the bull 
brushing him as the animal charged by. 

Dan shouted his approval of the daring per- 
formance. 

‘‘Bravo! Bravo!’’ thundered the audience. 
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_ Fip, hip, hurrah!’’ roared the jackies from 
the ‘‘Long Island.”’ 

Two men in gay costumes, bearing in their 
hands banderillas or long darts wound with col- 
ored paper, came trotting into the arena. They 
were the banderilleros, whose purpose it was to 
implant four each of the darts into the back of 
the beast, to goad him on to further anger and 
rage. These barbs, too, must be planted in the 
back at the base of the neck while the banderil- 
lero stood directly in front of the charging bull. 
It happened, on occasions, that the bull did the 
planting, and in such cases the man was carried 
out of the ring, never to enter it again. 

One, two! The first pair of barbs sent the en- 
raged beast charging about the ring madly. He 
returned, a moment later, to vent his rage on 
the men who were torturing him. Then followed 
a spirited piece of work, the men leaping, side- 
stepping, bounding with all the grace of the 
trained athletes that they were. 

Again the audience roared; again the Jackies 
yelled their approval; again the beast charged 
first one then another of the men, sending them 
running at top speed to avoid the mad rushes, 
and the prod of the sharp-pointed horns. Now 
and then a banderillero would stumble and fall, 
pulling himself out of the way with barely a 
fraction of an inch to spare. 
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‘‘Do—do the bulls never tire—do 2m 

‘“‘Seldom,’’ said the American in answer to 
Dan’s question. ‘Those big black bulls hardly 
ever tire until the fatal blow is delivered by the 


matador. They are known as the Nigris bulls, 


the most savage of all the fighting bulls. They 
are greatly feared because of their size, their 
strength and their savage dispositions.”’ 

“IT should think they might well be.” 

“‘Bravo!’’ thundered the audience as the last 
of the eight darts had been finally placed at the 
base of the animal’s neck. 

If the bull had been angry before, he was a 
whirlwind of rage now. Uttering terrifying 
roars he dashed from side to side, from end to 
end of the ring, goaded on by the yells of the 
spectators, and the waving mantles that were 
flaunted from the tiers of seats from the topmost 
row to the last one nearest to the ring. 

The band struck up a patriotic air as the 
banderilleros left the arena. 

*“What next?’’ asked Sam Hickey. ‘Do they 
give it up?”’ 

‘“‘No. They are ready for the matador. He 
is Sefior Castillo, the most famous bull-killer 
in all Mexico, but I guess Castillo will find he 
has the job of a lifetime on his hands this after- 
noon. He will have a hard time placing his 
sword in the heart of that black fellow. He is 
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more likely to get a sharp horn in his own 
heart.’’ 

““Do you mean the bull may kill the man?”’ 

‘6Veg.”? 4 

‘‘What would the spectators do?’’ 

““They would howl with delight, young man,’’ 
answered the American. ‘‘Your bull-fighting 
people love nothing better than the sight of 
blood, be it human or animal.’’ 

Dan uttered an exclamation of disgust. 

‘“There he comes!’’ 

In his brilliant costume, its gold and silver 
spangles shining and glistening in the sunlight, 
both hands hidden under his mantillo, the great 
Castillo made his entry, keeping step with the 
music of the band. He did not deign to cast a 
glance at the savage beast that stood with its 
back to him at the far end of the arena, bellow- 
ing and pawing up the dirt. 

He looks like a king,’’ commented Hickey. 

“‘THle is, in his profession,’’ answered the 
American. ‘‘T'o many he is a bigger man than 
is the president of the republic. He is a brave 
man; he has to be in his calling, and that very 
bravery, sooner or later, will be the cause of his 
death.’’ 

“‘T’d rather be a cold-foot, and not fight 
bulls,’’? grumbled the red-headed boy. ‘‘Where’s 
he headed for now?’’ 
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‘To pay his respects to the president of the 
bull-fight.”’ 

The matador strode over, halting when just in 
front of the box close by which sat the Battleship 
Boys. There he bowed low. As he did so a fair 
sefiorita rose up in the box, while the spectators 
were thundering their applause in honor of the 
great bull-fighter. 

‘Look! Look;’’ cried Sam. 

“It is Pepita—Pepita, the dancer,’’ ex- 
claimed Dan Davis. 

‘*Yes; she is the guest of the president of 
the bull-fight,’’ answered the American. 

Castillo, with a second bow, this time to the 


fair senorita, tossed his mantillo high in the air, 


hurling it toward the box where Pepita was 
standing poised. 

She stretched forth her hand to catch the man- 
tillo. At that instant there was a wild shout of 
warning from the spectators. 

““The bull! The bull!’’ cried the Battleship 
Boys in one voice. ‘‘The man will be killed!’’ 

‘‘He comes! He comes awake!’ thundered 
the audience, meaning that the Nigris bu was 
charging with his eyes wide open. 

The matador whirled about. 

He was too late. The bull was upon him ere 
he could catch his balance sufficiently to leap 
aside. 
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The cruel horns caught him, and Seftor Cas- 
tillo’s body was hurled high in the air, disap- 
pearing behind the high board fence. 

The roar that followed seemed to shake the 
great enclosure. Above the uproar came the 
sound of a woman’s scream. A woman’s form 
was seen plunging downward toward the arena 
from the president’s box. 

‘‘Pepita!’’ shrieked a hundred voices. 

The dancer had leaned too far out in her 
effort to catch the cape that the matador had 
tossed to her. She had lost her balance, and the 
next second, as the famous bull-fighter was being 
hurled over the high fence, Pepita tumbled head- 
long into the bull-ring. 

A sigh of horror arose from the great assem- 
blage. 

“‘Save her—somebody!’’ howled Sam Hickey. 

Dan sprang to his feet, the color leaping to 
his face in a sudden, uncontrollable flood. Only 
for a few seconds did he hesitate. Already the 
great, angry bull had backed away, his head 
swaying from side to side. He appeared to be 
looking for his victim, who lay unconscious on 
the further side of the fence. 

All at once the beast discovered the form of 
the Spanish dancer as she fell heavily to the 
ground. 

The Nigris bull backed away; slowly his head 
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was lowered, his evil eyes narrowing as he pre- 
pared for the charge. A sudden stillness fell 
over the vast enclosure. The spectators seemed 
to be holding their breath. It seemed as though 
nothing could save the dainty dancer from a 
terrible death on the horns of the fierce bull, 
whose skill and power was backed by a hun- 
dred years of fighting ancestors. 

A slender young fellow in the uniform.of a 
chief petty officer of the United States Navy, 
leaped to the edge of the president’s box. He 
ran along the narrow hand rail of the box. For 
one brief instant he glanced down into the arena, 
then leaped far out into the bull-ring. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
DAN DAVIS IN THE BULL-RING 


AN DAVIS had gone to the rescue of 

D Pepita. He was facing almost certain 

death. But the lad did not hesitate, 

though he understood fully the terrible chances 
he was taking. 

Sam Hickey was climbing out into the aisle. 

““Don’t follow, Sam!’’ shouted Dan, just be- 
fore he leaped. 

Hickey would have followed in spite of his 
companion’s command, had not the American 
laid a firm restraining hand on the arm of the 
red-headed boy. 

“‘It would only mean death for both of you. 
No one man can expect to stand up before that 
enraged beast, if that man be unarmed as is 
your companion.”’ 

“<T’m going, I tell you.’’ 

‘“‘Help me hold this crazy sailor!’’ cried the 
American. Two men came to his assistance, but 
between them they had great difficulty in re. 
straining Sam Hickey from leaping over into 
the arena. 

Dan did not wait to see where the bull was. 
He knew the animal was not far away and that, 
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if he expected to save the unconscious girl, he 
must be quick. Seconds were golden. 

Fortunately, the dancer was of slight build. 
Had she been a heavy woman the lad never could 
have hoped to rescue her from her dire plight. 

Leaping to her side the plucky Battleship 
Boy grasped the slender figure of Pepita. 

‘‘Stand ready to catch her,’’ he eried. 

With a mighty effort he hurled the girl over 
the six-foot fence that surrounded the bull-ring. 
But the strain of the throw was too much for 
him. Dan staggered back a few paces then fell. 

He was on his feet in an instant. The arena 
rang with the shouts of the spectators. 

‘‘Bravo, Americano!’’ thundered the audi- 
ence. 

‘‘Hip, hip, hurrah for Little Dynamite!’’ 
howled the jackies, beside themselves with en- 
thusiasm. 

‘‘Beware! He comes!’’ roared many voices. 
The officials of the ring were apparently indif- 
ferent as to Davis’s safety; for they did noth- 
ing to help him. 

‘Ware of the bull, Dynamite,’’ came the 
warning voices of the lad’s shipmates. 

Dan whirled. 

There, rushing upon him, only a few feet 
away, came the great, angry bull. There was no 
time to step aside. A second more and the boy 
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would be pinned against the fence by those 
needle-like horns. 

Davis dropped to the ground, the horns graz- 
ing his clothes as he did so, the great evil head 
of the animal shooting over him. 

The shipmates of the Battleship Boy groaned. 

*“*He’s killed! He’s killed!’ they cried. 

But out of the dust, it seemed, right from 
beneath the feet of the Nigris bull, Dan Davis 
rolled clear and sprang to his feet. Ere the 
audience could send up it’s roar of approval, a 
man leaped to the rail surrounding the lower 
row of seats. ) 

**It is the gringo!’’ he shrieked. ‘‘It is he of 
El Principal! It is the gringo who attacked us 
in our dance. Let him go. The bull will do for 
him what we were not allowed to. He isa 
gringo coward! He is fe 

‘Yes, let the Americano fight the bull! Let 
him meet his master,’’ roared a chorus of voices. 

‘‘Let me at him! It’s that greaser that they 
were going to put in jail,’’ cried Sam. ‘‘T knew 
their promise was only a bluff. I’ll smash him. 
Let me go, I tell you.”’ 

The men held him firm. 

“It’s Agua, I tell you, Pepita’s dancing 
partner who stamped on my Flag. It’s——’’ 

The voices of the multitude drowned the red- 
haired boy’s words. The excitable Mexicans 
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scented fresh sensations. The hatred of some 
for all things American blinded their sense of 
justice. Yells and hisses filled the air. There 
were those present whose voices were raised in 
protest, but the sound of those voices was lost 
in the greater volume of uproar. 

In the meantime Dan Davis had started for 
the high board fence with the intention of try- 
ing to vault it. He had almost reached it when 
the bull charged him. Dan side-stepped skil- 
fully. 

Crash! 

The bull hit the fence head on and with a 
force that split two of the heavy planks. 

‘*Go it, Dynamite!’’ howled the jackies. ‘‘If 
you want any help, sing out. Show the greasers 
that a Yankee tar is no cold-foot!”’ 

Dan might have run to the opposite side of 
the arena, and possibly would have outfooted 
the bull. In fact, he started to run, then halted 
abruptly, while a dull color suffused his cheeks. 

‘‘No; I won’t run! These foreigners shan’t 
have a chance to say that a Battleship Boy ran 
away. I’ll stay here until some one comes to 
help me out of this scrape. They surely will 
not leave me here for that wild beast to 
slaughter. If they do, I shall not be the only 
one to suffer. There’ll be a row that will shake 
the city and the country. I a2 
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_ A vicious charge cut short his monologue. 
Davis had barely time to get out of the way of 
the charge, but he did so rather neatly. Glanc- 
ing down, he saw lying before him the red 
mantle that Pepita had nearly lost her life for, 
and on account of which the great matador, 
Castillo, lay bleeding and unconscious, some- 
where outside the arena. 

The Battleship Boy snatched the mantle from 
the ground. 

““This may help me some,’’ he muttered. Ill 
do as the capemen did and step aside while he 
charges the cape.’’ 

Swish! 

The red mantle was snatched from his hands. 
The next second he saw it dangling from one of 
the bull’s horns. Dan had had a narrow escape. 
The black bull had charged while the lad was 
holding out the cape and looking at it. The 
incident brought a yell from the spectators. 

By this time the jackies were wild with excite- 
ment, not unmixed with anger. They were 
likely to break out at any moment, and no doubt 
would have done so before, had not Spunk Mc- 
Graw, now a boatswain’s mate, held them in 
check. He well knew that they could do nothing 
to save their companion and shipmate. What- 
ever was done now Dan Davis must do for him- 
self, 
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All at once the Battleship Boy found himself 
cornered. There seemed no way to avoid the 
rush. Quick as a flash he threw himself right at 
the glistening horns of the black Nigris. By 
good fortune he landed fairly between them. 
Tn an instant his arms were about the beast’s 
neck. 

‘‘Hurrah!’’ howled the jackies. ‘‘You can’t 
beat Little Dynamite! Hang on! Hang on for 
your life! You’ll make a matador yet!’’ 

Sam Hickey was pale and his fingers were 
working convulsively. Every few moments he 
would exert all his strength in an effort to re- 
lease himself from his captors. 

A wave of hisses greeted Dan’s act in saving 
himself as he did. That the noble bull should ~ 
be thus humiliated, angered the Mexicans and 
Spaniards in the audience. Instantly a great 
commotion broke loose. Some of the spectators 
began hurling things at him. They even 
wrenched their seats loose, casting them into 
the arena in an effort to hit and knock the boy 
from the neck of the black bull. Still Dan 
hung on desperately. Around and around the 
ring dashed the maddened beast. Now he would 
try to rake Dan from his neck by dashing into 
the fence. Again he would get down on his 
knees in an attempt to thresh the ground with 
his tormentor. The horns served as Dan’s pro- 
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tection throughout all of this. The lad heard 
but faintly the yells, hisses and cat-calls of the 
spectators. He well knew, however, that he 
had disgraced the great national sport in the 
eyes of many of those emotional onlookers. He 
gave little thought to that. He had other things 
of greater moment to occupy his mind—the sav- 
ing of his own life. 

In the meantime the little dancer had recov- 
ered consciousness. She did not, at first, under- 
stand what was occurring. Bystanders led her 
back to the box and then she did understand. 

Little Pepita got into action at once. A tor- 
rent of abuse, in her native tongue, was heaped 
upon the officials of the bull-fight. Unfortu- 

nately her host, the president, had left the box 
_before the accident occurred. She dashed down 
the stairs in search of him at about the time that 
Dan, by some sudden twist of the bull, had been 
thrown far out into the arena. 

The spectators thought the end was at hand. 

‘‘Run—run for the fence!’’ shouted the jack- 
les. 

“‘Don’t you do it!’’ bellowed Sam Hickey, in 
a voice that was plainly heard above the up- 
roar. ‘‘Stay by him—kill him!’’ 

For a moment there was mix-up of bull and 
boy in a cloud of dust, and, when the cloud set- 
tled sufficiently to enable the spectators to see 
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clearly, they observed that the boy, instead of 
being in front of the bull, was behind him. 

The sailors uttered a wild yell. 

“‘He’s got him by the tail! He’s got him by 
the tail!’’ they screamed. 

“<“Mwist it! Twist it!’’ roared Hickey. 

Dan had indeed adopted a trick by which he 
used to drive unruly cows into the stable when 
he was a youngster ona farm. He had grabbed 
the beast’s tail, but thus far he had been able to 
do little more than hang on. The black bull 
raced around the arena with him, part of the 
time Dan’s feet being entirely clear of the 
ground. Then the Nigris adopted other tactics. 
He began cracking the whip with the Battleship 
Boy. Still the lad held on. 

Suddenly the beast halted. That was Davis’s 
opportunity to act. He gave the tail a quick 
twist that brought a bellow from the bull and 
sent him dashing about the arena again. 

‘‘Twist it some more! Pull it off! That’s 
the medicine!’’ advised the jackies. 

Dan followed their advice. At every oppor- 
tunity he gave the tail a vicious twist. 

‘‘T actually believe that boy is tiring the beast 
out,’’ the American said to the man who was as- 
sisting him in keeping Sam Hickey on his seat. 
““Tf he has the grit to hang on he may get out 
yet.’’ 
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“‘He’s got the grit, and don’t you forget that 
for a minute!’? asserted the red-headed boy. 
“‘He’ll hang on till the cows come home.’’ 

Twist, twist, twist! Ever that steady twist- 
ing, wrenching and jerking at the tail of the 
angry beast. The bellows of the bull became 
more frequent. It was plain to those who un- 
derstood that the animal was in great pain. 

Suddenly the beast staggered toward the gate, 
and, dropping to his knees, uttered bellow after 
bellow. 

‘‘He’s beat—dead beat!’ cried the American. 
*“Hurrah!’’ 

Dan gave the bull’s tail a series of quick 
twists. Then a thing occurred that had been 
seen but once in the history of the bull-ring. 
The animal threw itself flat on the ground, con- 
quered. Its spirit was broken; its fierce cour- 
age had left it under the influence of the deadly 
twists. 

For a moment Dan crouched, watching the 
beast suspiciously. The lad did not propose to 
be caught by any new tricks on the part of his 
enemy. 

Little by little he released his grip on the tail 
and straightened up. Dan walked boldly around 
in front of the bull and looked the beast squarely 
in the face. 

‘*Well, you are a nice courageous animal, you 
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are! I don’t believe you would resent the act if 
I slapped your face.”’ 

The beast got to his feet and slunk over 
toward the fence. The audience, about that 
time, began to realize that this slender lad had 
whipped one of the most savage bulls in the 
world. In spite of themselves, their voices rose 
in a great shout. Pepita, rushing back to the 
box with the president of the fight, was waving 
her handkerchief excitedly. The president was 
giving his orders in quick, explosive sentences. 

A matador, with half a dozen capemen, came 
trotting into the ring, the matador with sword 
in hand ready to dispatch the bull, which now 
would be an easy prey. 

Dan sprang between the matador and his in- 
tended victim. . 

“‘Tet him go. He’s as guod as dead. No use 
torturing the beast.’’ 

The matador sought to thrust the lad aside, 
but Dan Davis, with a glint in his eyes that 
meant business, refused to be thrust aside. 

The president waved the matador back just at 
the moment when a clash between bull-fighter 
and Battleship Boy seemed imminent. Dan had 
saved the life of the broken-spirited bull. He 
did not care so much for that, but he did not 
wish to see the beast tortured further. A com- 
mand in Spanish, and the doors were thrown 
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open. The bull refused to leave the ring. He 
stood huddled against the fence watching the 
men in their bright costumes. 

‘“‘Twist his tail again, Dynamite,’’ called the 
jackies. 

Dan shook his head. He was interested, now, 
only in seeing to it that the matador did not sud- 
denly drive his sword into the heart of the 
animal. 

The sound of jingling bells outside the gate 
attracted the lad’s attention, and to his surprise, 
six white steers, each wearing a harness of bells, 
trotted into the arena. 

The attendants drove them up to where the 
black bull was standing, then turned them about, 
heading the animals toward the gate. The black 
bull followed. 

Dan Davis laughed heartily. The simplicity 
of the trick amused him immensely, and after- 
wards he learned that this was the only way that 
a live bull can be induced to leave the ring. 

Dan started to vault the fence, when a gate 
under the president’s box was opened and he 
was invited to enter. 

‘‘The president would see the Sefior,’’ said 
the attendant. A moment later Dan Davis 
was conducted into the box overlooking the 
arena where the stirring scenes had just been 
enacted. As he entered the president stepped 
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forward, grasping the hand of the plucky Bat- 
tleship Boy. 

A great shout burst from the audience. 

For the moment the uproar was so great that 
the president and his young guest could no more 
than stand smiling at each other. 

At the further end of the box, stood the little 
Spanish dancer, Pepita, her black eyes snap- 
ping, her face wreathed in smiles. It was a 
picture that appealed to these emotional people 
and their shouts grew in volume until they had 
merged into one great roar. 

“Hl Coleador! el Coleador!”? they cried, 
meaning ‘‘tail-twister.”’ 

‘‘Bravo, el Coleador!”’ 

““They have named you the ‘Tail-twister,’ ’” 
smiled the president, and Dan Davis blushed 
furiously as his eyes met those of the Spanish 
dancer, for she was laughing at him. 

‘‘Come; I have something to say to you, 
young man,’’ announced the president, leading 
Dan to the front of the box. 
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CHAPTER Ix 
A BRAVE DEED REWARDED 


66 OW—how is the matador who was 
tossed over the fence? Is he dead?”’ 
questioned Dan apprehensively. 

‘‘No. He was injured, but not seriously. 
Fortunately the bull’s horns did not prick him. 
It was a lucky escape.’’ 

*‘T am glad to hear that, sir,’’ said Dan. 

‘‘Young man, you are a very brave fellow. 
I see you are a naval officer?’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Davis. ‘‘I am chief petty 
officer, not a line officer.’’ 

“‘Tt is all the same. As I have said, you are 
brave. Our people love a brave man. You 
saved the seforita’s life and you conquered a 
Nigris bull. Not many men can boast of such 
a record in one day. You may think our people 
did wrong in leaving you in the ring. They did, 
but lay it to their emotions. They were goaded 
to it. Now they are sorry for it. You are a 
hero in their eyes.’’ | 

‘““Thank you; I am not particular about be- 
ing so looked upon.’’ 

‘“‘You will occupy my box with me for the 
other fights to follow.’’ 
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“Thank you, sir; but I have seen quite 
enough. I am satisfied.’’ 

‘“You will leave us?’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir. We have much to see before re- 
turning to our ship, so, if you will excuse me, 
we will be going’ now.”’ 

‘¢As you wish, but, before going, I desire to 
present you with a little memento of this event- 
ful day. The gift had been intended for Senor 
Castillo. It is his desire that it go to you.’’ 

“‘T could not accept a gift, sir,’’ protested 
Dan. 

““You may accept this gift without question. 
You will see that the people will heartily ap- 
prove of it.”’ 

With this the president drew a large paste- 
board box from beneath one of the seats. Open- 
ing it he unwrapped layer after layer of tissue 
paper, then drew forth the prize that was to be 
Dan’s. 

The boy’s eyes opened wide. What he saw 
was one of the most beautiful Mexican hats he 
had ever gazed upon. The hat was white, coy- 
ered with spangles of solid silver and gold. 

‘“You do not mean that beautiful hat for me 
—for me?’’ stammered Dan. 

Vag 7? 

The president removed the naval cap from 
the head of the Battleship Boy, placing the beau- 
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tiful Mexican hat in its place. The official, by 
a few pantomimic gestures, indicated to the peo- 
ple that he had presented the hat to the youth- 
ful officer. ; 

The spectators howled their delight, shout- 
ing again: ‘‘Bravo, el Coleador! Bravo, el 
Coleador}’’ 

Dan stood blushing under the gaze of the mul- 
titude. All at once he felt a pair of arms about 
his neck, and a kiss was implanted on his cheek. 
Dan struggled away with burning cheeks to 
find the mocking face of Pepita before him. 

“Tt is my gift for you, Sefior—it is my thanks 
—Pepita’s thanks for your bravery in saving 
her life.’’ 

Dan removed the Mexican hat, bowing low to 
the young dancer, and, as he raised his eyes, he 
saw a shock of red hair poking itself about the 
corner of the box. The shock of hair was fol- 
lowed by the face of Sam Hickey, gazing envi- 
ously on his companion. 

““Tt’s always my luck to be out of everything 
worth while,’’ complained Sam, making a wry 
face at Davis. 

Dan made his way from the box as quickly as 
possible, for every eye in the vast enclosure was 
fixed upon him. Carrying the beautiful hat un- 
der his arm he ran down the stairs, followed by 
Hickey. 
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‘“‘Let me see that hat,’? demanded Sam. 
‘““Whew, that must have cost a lot of money.’’ 

‘*All of seventy-five dollars. Those hats are 
very expensive, and that is real silver and gold 
on it. I don’t know where I’ll put it when we 
get back on shipboard.’? 

‘‘Say, Dan, shake,’’ exclazmed Sam, turning 
on his companion suddenly. 

“‘All right, but what for?’”? answered Dan 
laughingly. 

“‘Hor what you did to-day. It was the nervi- 
est thing I ever saw in my life. You’ve made 
a record in old Mexico that will be living long 
after you and I are dead.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know about that.”’ 

“Well, I do.’ 

‘‘T am glad you didn’t interfere, Sam.’’ 

“*Tt wasn’t my fault that I didn’t.”’ 

‘*How is that?’ 

‘‘The American and some of his friends sat 
on me. I was going to help you, all right, if 
they hadn’t prevented me. Did you really twist 
the bull’s tail?”’ 

‘“‘T should say I did. I thought it would surely 
come off, I twisted it so hard. That was all 
that saved my life, for I’ll confess that he was 
tiring me out. I could not have held on much 
longer. It was awful, Sam. That bull had the 
strength of a steam engine. I have never found 
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anything to equal it in any animal that I have 
wrestled with.’’ 

**You got a hat, and—and a 

Dan blushed, while Hickey’s face took on a 
sour expression. 

‘Don’t tell the boys on the ship.” 

““No need for me to tell them. The fellows 
who were at the fight will do that. My, I’d like 
to see another bull-fight. Wouldn’t you?’’ 

“No thank you, I have had plenty. I hope I 

never shall see such a brutal exhibition again.’’ 

‘“What would you do if you were to get ina 
battle?”’ 

‘*You mean a battle between ships?”’ 

“ENiage?” 

“Wight; that’s what I would do. That is dif- 
ferent. I should be happy in a fair, stand-up 
fight. But this sort of game makes me sick.”’ 

It was almost night when the lads finally 
drove up to their hotel. As Dan walked in a 
clerk motioned to him. 

““A telegram for you, Sefior.’’ 

‘*Hor me?”’ 

GON eg ?? 

‘Maybe somebody is making you an offer to 
fight bulls,’’ suggested Sam Hickey. 

Dan did not answer. He hastily read the tele- 
gram. 

‘‘Well, what about it?” demanded Hickey. 
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“Listen! ‘You will summon all men from 
the ‘‘Long Island’’ who are now in Mexico City. 
Take command and report aboard ship with 


them at the earliest possible moment. Farn- — 


ham.’ That’s what the telegram says.”’ 

‘What does it mean?’’ 

“T do not know. We must hustle now. You 
go toward the bull-ring and I’ll work down town. 
Order the men to meet at the station. The train 
leaves at nine o’clock. Don’t lose a minute. 
Give the orders in my name.’’ 

‘‘Something’s in the wind, eh?’’ 

“<T think so. I shouldn’t be surprised if we 
were going to see some real duty on the ‘Long 
Island’ now. We’ll be aboard her to-morrow 
morning, if nothing occurs to prevent. Get 
busy, Sam.’’ 

“‘T’m off,’’ answered the red-headed boy dart- 
ing from the door. 

Dan was all activity. He was under orders, 
now, and not a minute was to be lost. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE PLOTTERS ARE OVERHEARD 


HORTLY before nine o’clock the jackies 

S were lined up in the station, where Dan 

called the roll. Every man was ac- 
counted for. 

“<That’s the right sort of liberty party,’’ com- 
mented the young officer. ‘‘Kvery man on deck 
and ready for duty at the drop of the hat. 
Sam, have you that hat of mine?’’ 

“The umbrella hat, you mean?”’ 

“‘T mean the Mexican hat.’’ 

“‘Yes, Ihave it. I think I’ll wear it aboard.’’ 

‘*You will do nothing of the sort, unless you 
wish an extra duty tour when you get aboard. 
It is against the regulations to wear any head 
gear but that of the service, you know.’’ 

“You had it on in the president’s box.’’ 

‘‘Hor one minute only. I took it off immedi- 
ately after the presentation. I shall not be dis- 
ciplined for that. Have you your tickets, lads?’’ 

The men signified that they had. Dan then 
procured a Pullman berth for himself and an- 
other for Hickey. Soon after that all hands 
boarded the train. All the other men, except 
Spunk McGraw, were traveling in the day coach. 
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‘What, you in here?’’ demanded Sam, espy- 
ing McGraw. 

“‘Sure; why not?’’ 

‘Tt seems to me you’re getting mighty stylish 
since you got your promotion to boatswain’s 
mate.’’ 

“‘There are others,’’ replied Spunk, laconic- 
ally. 

““You mean me?’’ 

“Take it if it fits.”’ 

“‘T’ll give you fits when I catch you ashore 
some time.’’ 

‘“We’re ashore now, Sam.’’ 

“‘No; we’re on the deck of a Pullman. We’re 
under orders, and we would land in the brig if 
we should mix it up now. Some other time, 
Spunk.”’ 

‘*T thought so,’’ nodded the boatswain’s mate. 

Sam went over and sat down by him. 

“Don’t get cockey, or I’ll thrash you right 
here,’’ warned Hickey. 

McGraw laughed easily; then the boys, for- 
getting their little argument, fell to talking of 
other matters. Dan retired early, leaving the 
two lads discussing the great spectacle that they 
had witnessed that afternoon. 

Davis had just fallen into a doze when he was 
awakened by the sound of voices close to him. 
He turned over with the intention of going to 
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sleep again, when a note of familiarity in one 
of the voices caused him to listen intently. The 
familiar voice had a strong Spanish accent. The 
second one was plainly American. 

‘*You will remain in Vera Cruz until the ship- 
ment reaches there?’’ 

“*Yes, Sefior.’’ 

“The tug ought to be off the city by a week 
from Thursday. I have a telegram saying that 
she will leave Savannah within a day or so. 
They are timing her departure so as to have 
her arrive here when the guns get to Vera Cruz 
overland.’’ 

‘‘Guns?’’ muttered Davis. ‘‘What does that 
mean? It sounds as if there were something 
going on. I wonder where the guns are coming 
from?’’ The next remark answered his ques- 
tion. 

‘““The guns were shipped from New York to- 
day, marked as canned goods. Upon their 
arrival we will have them transferred to the 
tug and shipped to the coast of Honduras, where 
they are now awaited. That is where your part 
comes in. You will guide the tug’s captain to 
the spot agreed upon.’’ 

““Yes, Sefor. What is the name of the tug?’’ 

“‘She is the ‘Sioux Chief,’ a big sea-going 
tug. You see, by shipping the arms into Mexico, 
and then transferring them to our boat, we shall 
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avoid falling into the hands of the United States 
authorities. ’’ 

£97.’”> Yes.) 

“‘Tt’s a good game, old man. Before the peo- 
ple down there know what is in the wind we'll 
have the whole thing in our own hands.’’ 

“‘Those men from a warship that are on the 
train, Sefior, what does that mean?”’ 


‘‘They are from the battleship ‘Long Island.’ q 


They just ran over from Vera Cruz to see the 
bull-fight.”” 

‘“‘You think they watch us—that they sus- 
pect?’ 

“‘No; they suspect nothing. How can the 


government suspect? Not half a dozen people — 


in the States know anything about the plans, 
and those down in Honduras are not telling. 
Good reason why.’’ 

The other made a sound to indieate that they 
would lose their heads. 

Ves. that’sait.2” 

‘‘United States will not interfere, then, 
Senor ?’’ 

“‘Of course not. In the first place, the Ameri- 
cans have no reason to do so. What do they 
care how much trouble is stirred up? And, be- 
sides, it will be all over and settled before they 
can get wind of it and send ships and men down 
to bother us.’’ 
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‘‘But—but, Senor, the ship is here now. You 
say so yourself.’’ 

““You will find that they will go away. I have 
been talking with some of the sailors in the 
coaches up ahead. They tell me they expect 
they are under sailing orders because they have 
been ordered back before the expiration of their 
leave.’’ 

‘Where are they going?’’ 

‘‘They don’t know. If they did I should have 
drawn the information from them very quickly. 
Now, you will remain in Vera Cruz until the 
arrival of the ‘canned goods.’ Leave them at 
the station until the boat arrives.’’ 

‘Si, Sefior. How shall I know her?’’ 

“‘She will display a red light at each mast- 
head—she has two masts. Then you are to go 
out and present the papers I gave you to the 
captain. You will have to arrange for the ship- 
ping of the cases on board the tug, as I shall 
not be here.’’ 

“‘T will attend to it, Sefor.”’ 

‘‘You are not going to appear down there in 
your professional capacity, are you?”’ 

‘‘No, Sefor.”’ 

‘“That is wise. No one there knows you?”’ 

“‘No, Sefior.’’ 

‘‘You have never performed in Vera Cruz?’’ 

‘““No, Senor.’’ 
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‘“‘Good! You are a merchant on your way 
home from New York, where you have been 
purchasing a large supply of goods for a min- 
ing camp. It will be best that you and I do not 
know each other when we arrive. I am known 
down there, and that is not all.’”’ The man 
laughed softly. 

‘“They might suspect the Sefior?’’ questioned 
the other. 

‘‘ Just so. And you, as well.’’ 

‘‘T understand, Sefior. I shall not know the 
Sefior on the morrow.”’ 

‘‘And be very careful that you do not run 
afoul of the United States. Keep cool. You 
are too hot-headed. You nearly upset all our 
plans, the other night, by your hot-headedness.’’ 

The foreigner uttered a growl, but his words 
were undistinguishable. 

‘What in the world can they be up to?’’ mut- 
tered Dan. ‘‘There is something going on here, 
as sure as I’m awake, and I think I am. Guns, 
United States, ships, men-of-war! Gracious, 
this sounds interesting.’’ 

Dan lay still, pondering for a few minutes. 

“TI know! I’ve got it!’? he exclaimed under 
his breath. ‘‘They’re filibusters. They’re tak- 
ing arms into one of these Central American re- 
publics to use in raising a row. I must find out 
who they are. There they go again.” 
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The lad listened as the supposed foreigner be- 
gan speaking once more. The two plotters had 
continued their conversation, but in whispers, 
because the porter had passed through the ear, 
disturbing them. Now they spoke in low tones 
once more. 

‘“We have a thousand men, Sefor. The 
United States had better not try to stop us. If 
they do a 

““Never mind making threats. Threats don’t 
hurt, nor do they win battles. Cold lead is the 
best kind of an argument. Time enough to talk 
after you have done something.”’ 

‘““That’s right,’’ agreed the Battleship Boy, 
with an emphasizing nod. ‘‘I’m going to see 
if I can get a look at those men.’’ 

Dan slipped from his berth, stood in the aisle 
of the swaying car a moment, then went for- 
ward to the smoking room for a drink of water. 
He saw no one, except a commercial traveler 
who was snoring in the smoking compartment. 
The curtains of the berths near his own were 
drawn tightly, and there was no sound to indi- 
cate that any one was awake behind them. 

“‘That’s queer,’? muttered Davis. ‘They 
seemed to be in the next berth to me, but I can’t 
hear a sound.’’ 

Climbing back into his own bed he listened. 

‘‘There they are again. I’ll catch them yet.’’ 
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At that moment the curtains of Dan’s section 
parted and the red head of Sam Hickey was 
poked in. 

‘‘Hullo,’’ greeted the cheerful Sam. ‘‘Lying 
awake for me?’’ 

‘¢Sh-h-h,’’ cautioned Dan. 

‘“‘What’s up??? demanded Hickey in a loud 
voice. 

Dan caught his companion by the arm, pulling 
the boy down into the lower berth with him. 

“Here, here! What are you 4 

‘¢You lubber, can’t you take a hint?’’ whis- 
pered Dan. ‘‘If a seven-inch projectile were to 
hit you, you’d turn around and demand, ‘what’s 
the row.’ ”’ 

“‘That’s what I’m trying to find out now.”’ 

Dan bounced out into the aisle. He thought 
he heard a sudden movement in an adjoining 
berth, and he proposed to get a look at the men 
whom he had overheard, if such a thing were 
possible. 

‘‘Oh, pshaw!’’ muttered the boy in a disap- 
pointed tone. ‘‘If they haven’t gotten away, 
they are warned. I shall hear no more of them 
to-night.”’ 

‘‘Have you gone crazy?’’? Sam asked. 

“¢No, 7? 


‘The bull-fight must have gone to your 
head.’’ 
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‘Whatever was in my head you have put out 
of it. Come in here, I want to talk to you.’’ 

Pulling his companion in with him, Dan in a 
low whisper related all that he had heard. 

“You don’t say?’’ exclaimed Sam, upon hear- 
ing the narrative to an end. 

“Yes, I do say, and now you have spoiled the 
whole business. Did you see any men in the 
aisle here while you and Spunk were talking?”’ 

““Yep.”’ 

“How many.’’ 

“<One.”’ 

<“‘What sort of looking fellow was he?’ 

‘‘He was very dark-complexioned.’’ 

“‘T thought so,’’ Dan nodded. ‘‘How was he 
dressed ?”’ 

‘‘Let me see, he had on blue trousers and a 
white jacket. I don’t think he had any hat on 
—no I’m sure he hadn’t.’’ 

‘White trousers and “ 

‘‘No; blue trousers and a white jacket.”’ 

A suspicion flashed into the mind of Dan 
Davis. 

‘‘Took here,’’ he demanded, ‘‘whom are you 
talking about anyway?’’ 

“‘T’m talking about the porter of this car; 
whom are you talking about?’’ 

“Qh, pooh!’? muttered Dan Davis in a dis- 
gusted tone. 
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CHAPTER XI 
‘CLEAR DECKS FOR Action!” 


HE boys were up early next morning, Dan 
especially so, for he wanted to look over 
the passengers on the sleeper before any 

of them could leave the train at Vera Cruz. Not 
a person did he discover, however, who he 
thought might be one of the two men. As the 
passengers left the train at Vera Cruz Davis 
stood on the platform, eyeing each one of them. 

‘“‘Hind them?’’ grinned Hickey. 

‘*No.’? Dan answered him snappishly. ‘‘No 
such luck! If you had kept still, last night, I 
might have learned something that would have 
been of use to us.”’ 

“‘T shouldn’t lie awake nights worrying about 
it, if I were in your place,’’ retorted the red- 
headed boy unsympathetically. 

Davis did not answer him. Instead, he 
ordered the men to fall in; then, with a ‘‘for- 
ward march,’’ the sailors started down the 
street at a swinging pace for the docks. 

As Dan expected, one of the ship’s steam 
launches lay at the dock. The men were quickly 
taken aboard, and the little steamer put out 
toward where the ‘‘Long Island’? lay. 
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All hands went aboard, the gangways were 
hauled in, and the men expected the ship would 
sail at once. On the contrary, there seemed to 
be no intention of doing so. The battleship lay 
rolling in a gentle tropical swell, with the men 
cleaning ship and putting the vessel ship shape. 
The hours drew on until four o’clock, when all 
hands were piped down. 

“‘T don’t see what all the fuss about getting 
back to ship was for,’’ grumbled Sam Hickey. 

“Neither do I, but I know something else.’’ 

““What?’’ 

““That it is none of my business why I was 
ordered back,’’ replied Dan, pointedly. 

Sam flushed angrily. 

“‘Meaning that it’s none of mine either?’” 

“‘Hixactly.”’ 

“‘Oh, pshaw!’’ 

‘“You will know soon enough. Something is 
in the wind. Something has been in the wind 
for the past few weeks. It’s coming to a head 
pretty soon. Unless I am greatly mistaken, we 
shall soon have excitement enough to satisfy 
us,’’ concluded Dan. 

At mess the chief petty officers discussed the 
indications for an early get-away, but none of 
them seemed to know when the ship would sail 
or why. After mess, Dan Davis strolled up to 
the spar deck, where he sat down opposite the 
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machinist’s shop to enjoy the cool of the even- 
ing. There was nothing for him to do. Sam 
Hickey was forward, where, with the jackies 
who had been on shore leave with him, he was 
telling the others all about the bull-fight and of 
Dan’s plucky battle with the Nigris bull. 

‘‘Hurrah for Little Dynamite!’’ cheered the 
sailors, a faint echo of the cheer reaching the 
ears of the Battleship Boy up on the spar deck. 
Dan smiled, then bent forward in a listening at- 
titude. 

A wireless signal call was snapping at the 
masthead. Davis, during the last few months, 
had spent much of his leisure time in the wire- 
less room, where he had obtained a very fair 
knowledge of the working of the system. He 
could now send and receive well enough to be 
qualified as an operator. But Dan kept his 
knowledge to himself. He had learned wireless 
telegraphy because he felt that, if ever he were 
promoted, it would prove a useful accomplish- 
ment. 

‘“The operator is calling the flagship,’’ mut- 
tered the boy, after a moment’s listening. ‘‘I 
didn’t know the flagship was anywhere in this 
vicinity. Perhaps she isn’t. Yes—he’s got her. 
Hello!’’ 

With head inclined the lad listened intently. 
At last the message was finished. 
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Dan got up with sparkling eyes. He had 
heard an important piece of news. 

“*T think I know what’s going on now. What 
I didn’t hear I can imagine. There will be a 
lot of surprised jackies on board this ship before 
the night is over. I think I’ll stroll aft and take 
a look at my turrets. We shall be getting under 
way rather soon, now.’’ - 

Dan consulted his watch. ‘‘Half-past eight 
the message said. I don’t quite understand 
why they are waiting for dark, for we have a 
long run ahead of us before we reach the place, 
if my reckoning is correct.’’ 

The lad hurried aft to his turrets, where he 
made a eareful inspection of them all, including 
a thorough examination of the gun mechanisms. 

“‘Kiverything is in good order,’’ he muttered. 
‘“They can give the word as soon as they wish; 
Ill be ready.”’ 

As he came out of the last turret, which was 
the twelve-inch turret on the quarter-deck, he 
saw the captain standing on the starboard side, 
observing him. 

““Tnspecting, Davis?’’ 

““Yes, sir.”’ 

“‘That is right. Always be ready for busi- 
ness.’’ 

es. sar.” * 

“‘One never can tell when his weapons may be 
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needed. ‘Never be caught napping’ is a good 
motto in our profession.’’ 

‘‘T shall remember it, sir.”’ 

“Yes; you always have,’’ answered the cap- 
tain with a short laugh. ‘‘I understand that 
you had quite an exciting visit to the Mexican 
capital.’’ 

‘“‘Yes, sir; I seem destined to get into 
trouble.’’ 

“‘So long as you get out of it you have no 
cause to worry. I wish to commend you for 
your promptness in obeying my orders to return 
the men to ship. Had it been some petty officers 
in your place that I know of, I should not have 
looked for them until to-night or to-morrew 
morning. I felt confident you would report 
with your liberty squad this morning, and you 
ONE 6 

Dan did not reply. 

“‘Promptness—quick execution of orders—is 
a prime requisite in a man in the naval service.”’ 

Yes) (site - 

‘“You may ‘carry on’ now, my lad.’’ 

To ‘‘carry on’? means to proceed with one’s 
business. 

Dan saluted and hurried to his quarters, where 
he arranged his working clothes so they could 
be donned quickly. 

‘‘T nearly practised deception on the captain, 
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but I could not tell him I overhead the wireless 
message—no, not unless he asked me. I half 
believe he suspects that I know. Well, if I do, 
no one shall be the wiser for my telling them. 
Not even Sam Hickey. The information is not 
mine to give.’’ 

When Dan returned to the deck the anchor 
chains were rumbling through the hawse-holes, 
sharp commands were being given; there was 
bustle and excitement on the forward part of 
_ the ship, indicating that the craft was about to 
get under way. 

The night was intensely dark, the lights of 
the city appearing faint and far away. Dan 
consulted his watch and nodded approvingly. 

**All according to schedule,’’? he said. ‘“We 
are leaving right on the minute. A railroad 
train could do no better than that.’’ 

“‘See here, where are we going?’’ demanded 
Sam, coming up and leaning over the rail be- 
side Dan. 

““To sea,’? answered the Battleship Boy 
- tersely. 

““Yes, but what for?’’ 

“Business or pleasure. Don’t ask questions, 
Sam. Be ready for work at all times; that’s 
all.’’ 

““Pshaw! I’ll bet you know all about where 
Wwe’re going.”’ 
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‘‘Then you ought to know better than to ques- 
tion me. If I know, you know I’ve got no right 
to tell you. Have it either way you like.”’ 

““You’re a grouch!”’ 

“‘Tt’s your own reflection you are seeing, 
Sam,’’ replied Dan with a happy laugh. ‘‘You 
had better go below and study for an hour or 
so. I want you to be ready for promotion. I’m 
going to see that you are pushed right along in 
spite of yourself. You’ve got the right stuff in 
you. All you have to do is to pay strict atten- 
tion to business and work—work! Do you un- 
derstand?”’ 

“‘T haven’t done much else since I joined the 
Navy,’’ answered the red-headed boy sourly. 
Sam hit his chum a playful blow between the 
shoulders, then hastened below to follow Dan’s 
suggestion. 

The ship had headed out to sea, taking a south- 
easterly course, which in the course of a few 
hours, would carry them out of sight of land. 
The captain, his executive officer and the ship’s 
navigator remained on the bridge, but other- 
wise, everything was in usual condition for a 
ship at sea. The various watches were at their 
stations, calling a light here or a light there, as 
ships beating up or down the coast chanced to 
pass within their view. 

Sam turned in at nine o’clock, and Dan an 
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hour later, for the latter’s position as a chief 
petty officer entitled him to remain up longer 
than those below him in rank. There was a 
quiet smile on the face of the chief turret cap- 
tain as he undressed, got into his pajamas and 
tumbled into the narrow berth. 

The crew had not troubled themselves about 
the sudden sailing orders. To the older men in 
the service it was not an unusual occurrence, 
while the new men did not give very much 
thought to the move. At the moment they were 
sound asleep and not thinking of anything. 

It must have been nearly two o’clock in the 
morning when a voice from the bridge shouted 
down into the darkness. 

‘‘Boatswain’s mate!’? The command was 
sharp and insistent. 

‘“ Aye, aye, sir,’? answered the mate, in this 
instance, Spunk McGraw. 

‘“‘Turn out the crew. All hands to stations. 
Step lively there!”’ 

““ Aye, aye, sir.”’ 

As the boatswain’s mate leaped down through 
an open hatchway, he raised his voice to its 
highest pitch. 

‘¢A 1-1-1 hands turn out! A-I-l-1-] hands to 
their stations !”’ 

Buglers were hastily awakened by other 
mates, and these, receiving the command, be- 
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gan blowing the order for the ship’s crew to 
take their stations. 

Hammocks instantly seemed to become things 
of life. From them men dropped to the decks 
and began pulling on their clothes with feverish 
haste. Cooks, stewards, mess attendants and 
others whose departments lay below decks took 
their stations in front of the powder magazines 
far down in the interior of the ship, where they 
stood with a strained look in their eyes, await- 
ing further orders. 

Officers who had been asleep in their state- 
rooms, at the first blast of the bugle piping them 
up, leaped from their berths, jumped into their 
clothes, and, running to their stations, stood 
stolidly awaiting whatever might be before 
them. Perhaps most of them thought it was a 
night drill to test the crew’s efficiency in get- 
ting to stations. 

Dan Davis, for one, knew differently. He 
had gone to the seven-inch turret, where he 
glanced critically at the shining butt of the great 
seven-inch gun. That particular gun was his 
pet, for it was the gun that he had begun with 
when he first joined the gun crew. Everything 
was in order. The men were running to their 
stations donning their jackets as they ran. 

‘‘What is it? Are we attacked?”’ cried Hickey 
spying Dan on the gun deck. 
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‘‘Get to your station and keep cool. This is’ 
your chance, Sam. Never mind what is doing; 
just stand by and obey orders. Tompions out, 
men! Ship the bucklers and make everything 
secure. Step lively there!’’ 

Dan ran from one turret to the other, giving 
his commands in sharp, incisive tones. 

The men now stood at their stations, some: 
pale and nervous, others calm and indifferent. 
It was interesting to Dan Davis to note the effect 
on the various members of the crew. He made 
a note in his mind of the attitude of the men, 
storing up this information for future use. 

““They will do in an emergency,’’ he mused 
nodding. ‘‘Even Hickey has himself well in 
hand. Attention there!’’ 

‘‘Man the magazines and ammunition hoists! 
Stand ready. Pass solid shot to the batteries,’” 
came the sharp command from the bridge. 

The magazine doors opened with a clang, each 
one manned by an officer; ammunition hoists 
rattled and groaned under the loads they were 
carrying. 

Dan heard the sound and knew that the de- 
cisive moment was approaching. 

“‘Keep steady, men,’’ he warned. 

A bag of powder and a great projectile were 
tumbled out into the turret. 

‘‘Load and stand by!’’ commanded the chief 
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turret captain, there being no commissioned 
officer in the seven-inch turret. The officer who 
was assigned to that station was on the bridge 
doing extra watch duty, for the responsibility 
on the bridge this night, was unusually great. 

‘“*Clear decks for action!’ 

The order from the bridge was passed on by 
the buglers until it had reached the ears of 
every man at a gun. 

Railings began to come down, whaleboats and 
steamers were cast adrift, the boats being made 
secure astern with long ropes. Everything 
movable on deck was stowed away where it 
would be in no danger of interfering with the 
work of the ship or prove a menace to the men. 

“This looks as if we were going to shoot 
somebody up,’” commented the red-haired boy. 
“‘T wonder whom we’re going to let drive at?” 

‘‘Silence!’” came the stern command. Then 
the turret settled down to perfect quiet, not a 
sound disturbing the stillness save the swish of 
the waves against the sides of the battleship. 

A bell buzzed in the seven-inch turret. 

‘Stand by for a shot. Have your wits about 
you there, gun pointer.’’ 

The bag of powder was inserted in the breech 
after the shot had been thrust in; the breech 
closed with a snap, and once more the men stood 
waiting for the command to fire. 
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CHAPTER XII 
SHOOTING WITH BIG GUNS 


66 TTENTION !’’ 
An officer had appeared at the en- 
trance to the turret. Dan, as the 
officer in charge, had come to a salute, calling 
his men to the same position. 

‘‘Carry on,’’ ordered the officer. ‘‘Davis, are 
you in charge of this turret?’’ 

«Yes, -sir.”? 

‘‘We are about to go into battle practice. The 
target is being towed by a collier. We do not 
know where the target is located, so your gun 
pointers will have to look sharp when we get 
within range. Bear in mind that there are to be 
other ships on the range. Fire with judgment. 
At the same time, it is to be record practice.’’ 

“¢Aye, aye, sir.”’ . 

The officer turned on his heel and left the 
turret. 

‘‘Battle practice, you understand,’’ said Davis 
to the gun captain. 

““Aye, aye.”’ 

“‘T thought it was to be a real battle,’” mut- 
tered Sam. 

“‘We are going to get the smoke of those for- 
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ward guns, boys, but I want you to make a 
record just the same. The ‘Idaho’ seven-inch 
holds the record for fast shots and hits. We 
must try to take that record from her.”’ 

‘“We’ll do it if nothing gets in the way.” 

The moment was almost as exciting as if they 
were going into actual battle. The ships were 
being subjected to real battle conditions. The 
men had been called to stations without warn- 
ing, not knowing where the enemy—in this case, 
a big strip of canvas on a raft, towed by a 
collier—might be. Each ship was expected to 
pick up the target and fire while the vessel was 
moving at full speed. None knew the range, so 
that the guns could not be adjusted. 

Signal lights suddenly twinkled in the far 
distance. The admiral was flashing a message 
to the ships of the fleet which were bearing down 
on the target range where various war vessels, 
including the ‘‘Long Island,’’ had been ordered 
to gather at a certain hour of the night. 

Now the searchlights of the battleship ‘‘Long 
Island’? sent quick, trembling beams of light 
across the sea. 

All at once a shrill whistle sounded in the 
seven-inch turret. Dan picked up the speaking 
tube. 

““Aye, aye,’’ he answered. 

‘“‘Range ten thousand yards. Stand by.’” 
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‘“Aye, aye, sir.”’ 

That was all. Every man in the turret knew 
what was expected of him, and every man was 
determined that the shining seven-inch gun 
should give a good account of itself that night. 

Dan had sprung up on the left of the gun, 
where he was peering through his telescope out 
over the rough sea, for the waves were running 
fairly high and the ship was rolling heavily. 

“Steady, now. I see the target. We will be 
on it—now train your gun forward. There, do 
you get it?”’ 

The eye of the gun pointer was at the end of 
the telescope finder. 

‘‘Fire when you are ready,’’ ordered Dan 
Davis. 

Suddenly the fingers of the gun pointer gave 
the trigger a quick pressure. A crash followed, 
the seven-inch recoiled with a jolt, straining as 
if it would break its fastenings and go tearing’ 
back through the ship. 

The ‘‘battle”? was on. 

Instantly after the shot, and ere the gun had 
fully made its recoil and started back to its 
position, the air-compressors were at work send-: 
ing a powerful blast of air through the gun, that 
not one spark might be left to cause an ex- 
plosion when the next bag of powder was in- 
serted. 
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“‘Load!’’ 

Another charge was thrust into the open 
breech, the breech mechanism closed with a 
snap, the entire loading process having taken 
only four seconds, as Dan Davis knew, for he 
was timing it with watch in hand. 

Once more the weapon recoiled with crushing 
force, and once more the same process was gone 
through with. No one in the turret knew 
whether the shots had reached the target or not; 
all were too busy. The men were working to- 
gether like a piece of automatic machinery, not 
a word being spoken, save now and then as the 
turret captain or the gun captain uttered brief 
commands. 

From the bridge, however, and from the tops 
of the cage masts, the sight was a magnificent 
one. Each projectile had attached to it what is 
known as a tracer—that is, the projectile had 
been treated with some composition that turned 
it into a veritable ball of fire as it was fired from 
the gun. This enabled those on the ship to fol- 
low the progress of the shot all the-way. On top 
of the cage masts stood spotters with their night 
glasses to observe the result of the fire. 

‘“Hit!’” roared the spotters’ messenger, after 
the first shot, for the benefit of those on the 
bridge. 

‘Two shots, two hits!’’ came the ery after the 
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second shot. The crashes of the big gun seemed 
to follow each other with the speed of an auto- 
matic revolver. It seemed impossible that a 
gun erew could load and fire so rapidly. 

‘““Great work, great work!’’ exclaimed the 
captain gleefully. 

‘‘Who is in charge of the seven-inch?’”’ ques- 
tioned the executive officer. 

“‘Chief Turret Captain Davis.’’ 

“Indeed !’’ 

““Yes, and it is his first experience with actual 
solid shot. He is the most remarkable boy on 
board the ‘Long Island.’ ”’ 

In the meantime the boom, boom! of the seven- 
inch continued rythmically, the voice of the 
spotters’ messenger high up in the air, calling 
“shit, hit, hit, hit.’’ 

‘Marvelous, marvelous,’’ breathed the cap- 
tain. 

‘“Wonderful!’’ exclaimed the executive officer. 

**T guess the admiral will have to set a new 
target before any more shooting is done, Mr. 
Coates.”’ 

““T¢ certainly looks that way.”’ 

‘“‘Twenty shots and twenty hits! Time, sixty 
seconds,’’ roared a voice from aloft. 

A faint cheer was heard on the bridge. Then 
the boom, boom! of the other starboard guns 
began. 
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The captain rang up the seven-inch turret and 
Davis answered the call. 

‘“So far as we are able to judge, at this dis- 
tance, you and your crew have broken the rec- 
ord,’’ announced the commanding officer. 

‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ answered Dan, his face 
aglow. 

‘*You win, boys!’’ he said, turning to the gun 
crew. ‘‘Hivery shot was a hit. If ali the gun 
crews do as well the ‘Long Island’ will surely 
win the gunnery pennant. I hope we will.”’ 

But, though the others shot well, their work 
was not quite up to the standard of the seven- 
inch’s crew of skilful gunners. 

Now the port side turned loose its big guns, 
while those in the starboard seven-inch set to 
work cleaning their gun and turret, for there 
would no doubt be other target work for them 
ere the night was done. 

A few moments more and the ‘‘Long Island”’ 
swept on out of range, and the guns of the other 
ships of the fleet began to roar. The ‘‘Long 
Island,’’ at a command from the admiral’s ship, 
swung and started back to her original position 
preparatory to racing down the line again, 
though not knowing what sort of shooting they 
were to be called upon to do this time. 

‘Stand by for salvo firing,’’ came the com- 
mand through the speaking tube, meaning that 
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every gun on the starboard side was to be fired 
at the same time. 

In this instance the command to fire was to 
be issued from the fire control just forward of 
the bridge, and every gunner must be ready to 
pull the trigger of his gun the instant the signal 
was given to his turret. 

Dan stood with his gaze fixed on the little 
brass dial where the various signals were dis- 
played. All at once the word ‘‘fire!”’ leaped 
into the little opening of the brass dial. 

‘‘Fire!’’ repeated the Battleship Boy. 

“‘Boom!’’ answered the seven-inch. 

“First hit for the starboard seven-inch,’’ 
roared a voice from the maintop. Almost ere 
the words were out of his mouth the other star- 
board guns began roaring out their messages. 
The battleship heeled under the force of the re- 
coils; the air was full of smoke and suffocating 
gases, the men stripped to the waist, the perspi- 
ration running down their backs in streams, 
worked as if their very lives depended upon 
their efforts. 

The starboard salvo was quickly fired. When 
the ship swung for the port salvo, Dan stepped 
out to the deck for a breath of fresh air and a 
look at the work of the guns on the other side. 
There was no immediate duty calling him to his 
own turret at the moment. He was a happy boy 
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just then, for, so far as he knew, his gun had 
out-shot every other piece on the ship, and each 
of the other weapons had been in charge of a 
commissioned officer. 

“‘T guess the old seven-inch has given the 
others something to think about,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
hope it will have the effect of making my ap- 
pointment as chief turret captain permanent. 
T’ll pass my examination, I have no fear of that, 
but my service record must be up to standard.”’ 

It will be observed that Dan Davis was not at 
all conceited. His service record was perfect, 
but perhaps this fact did not occur to him at 
all. 

Dan stepped out to the superstructure, where, 
standing on a closed hatchway, he raised his 
glasses to see what the other ships of the fleet 
were doing. 

‘There are the ‘Georgia’ and the ‘Idaho.’ I 
wonder where they came from? It’s queer so 
many ships are gathering down in these south- 
ern waters. I wonder if all this has anything 
to do with the conversation I overheard on the 
sleeper last night?’’ 

Dan’s musings were interrupted by a shock so 
heavy that he lost his balance and fell off the 
hatch cover, sprawling full length on the deck. 

He sprang up laughing. The port salvo had 
been fired. Added to the sevens, the three-inch 
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guns were pounding away at the rate of forty 
shots a minute; the eight-inch at fifteen shots a 
minute and the ponderous twelve-inch guns, 
whose barrels were forty-five feet long, were 
hurling an eight-hundred-pound projectile out 
over the sea every fifteen seconds. 

Such a crashing and booming, Dan had never 
listened to before. There had not seemed to be 
nearly so much noise in the turret when he was 
commanding his seven-inch piece. Out on the 
deck he got the full force of the concussion. In- 
stinctively the Battleship Boy held his hands 
over his ears. 

‘““What an awful racket with those four 
twelve-inch going!’’ he muttered. ‘‘But what 
music, what music! What——’’ Dan paused 
suddenly. <A flash of fire from the twelve-inch 
turret just below him, caused him to spring to 
the rail and peer down on the quarter-deck ap- 
prehensively. For a few seconds he stood there 
undecided what to do. All at once Dan uttered 
a yell. 

“<There’s been an explosion in the twelve-inch 
turret!’’ he cried, leaping over the rail, drop- 
ping lightly to the quarter-deck. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
HEROES TO THE RESCUE 


AN DAVIS did not shout for help. He 
knew a better way to warn the ship 
that a disaster had occurred. His face 

was pale, but the Battleship Boy was cool, his 
head was clear and his mind was working with 
lightning-like rapidity. 

A sailor stepped out from the berth-deck cor- 
ridor. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he demanded, noting 
the chief turret captain’s haste. 

Dan did not reply. He knew there was not a 
second to be lost. Just forward of the after 
twelve-inch turret, in the narrow passageway 
between it and the superstructure, hung a small 


brass box with a glass front. Above the glass 


were the words ‘‘General Alarm.”? This was 
Dan’s objective point. Drawing back his fist 
he shattered the glass, unmindful of the fact 
that it left his hand eut and bleeding. Reach- 
ing in he pulled down the lever. 

Gongs began to bang all over the ship. Warn- 
ing signal lights began to flash on the bridge 
and in the corridors outside the powder maga- 
Zines, 


} 
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Drawing Back His Fist Dan Shattered the Glass. 
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**General alarm is sounding, sir,’’ the execu- 
tive officer informed the captain who at that mo- 
ment was looking through his glass. 

‘‘Cease firing!’’ commanded the captain. His 
tone was stern, but calm. 

‘“Aye, aye, sir.’’ 

“*Signal the magazines to close instantly.’? 

“Tt already has been done, sir.’’ 

“<Signal man, ready there!’’ 

““Aye, aye, sir.’’ 

“‘Flash a message to the flag ship that our 
general alarm is sounding.’’ 

““Aye, aye, sir,’’ came a voice from the dark- 
ness on the lower bridge, and instantly red, 
green and white lights began twinkling from 
the forward mast in rapid succession. 

Leaving his executive officer in charge of the 
bridge, the captain dashed aft over the super- 
structure. A flare of yellow, suffocating gas 
smiting him in the face as he ran toward the 
stern of the ship, told him that there had been 
an explosion. 

‘‘What’s wrong?’’ demanded the captain, as 
he met an orderly coming up the after deck 
stairway. 

‘““There has been an explosion in the after 
twelve-inch turret, sir,’’ answered the orderly 
saluting. 

‘“Thank you.”’ 


9——-4 Battleship Boys. 
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The captain leaped to the quarter-deck. 

As he reached the quartex-deck his quick eyes 
eaught sight of a slender figure staggering from 
the turret. The face of the man was blackened, 
his hair was well singed and his white uniform 
was burned. 

All this the commanding officer took in at a 
glance, he also saw more. He saw the stagger- 
ing figure, tugging at a bag, frantically hauling 
it toward the side of the ship. 

‘‘Tend a hand there!’’ thundered the cap- 
tain. 

The bag held a hundred pounds of powder, 
and an explosion seemed imminent. 

With a mighty effort the man hurled the bag 
over the side of the ship, but ere it dropped into 
the sea a sheet of flame shot up into the air. 
The powder had exploded, but it had exploded 
into the open air. 

Then the slender figure ran stumbling for the 
turret. 

‘‘Who are you?’’ 

"Davis, sir,’” answered the Battleship Boy in 
an uncertain voice. 

“Stop! You cannot live in that turret.’’ 

‘“There’s another bag of powder in there, 
sir,’’ answered Dan, as he dived into the cloud 
of smoke and foul gas. 

The captain groaned. 
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“Close the water-tight doors!’’ he com- 
manded. ‘‘We are likely to be blown up any 
second now. Man the fire hose and flood the 
twelve-inch turret.’’ 

As Dan reached the manhole, by which en- 
trance to the turret is gained, he met another 
figure coming out. 

It was Sam Hickey. Hickey had followed him 
in after the explosion. The red-headed boy was 
now staggering out with the remaining bag of 
powder. At the entrance Sam fell, overcome 
by gases, choking and half unconscious. 

‘*Powder, pow a 

Dan understood. He grabbed the sack and 
sought to raise it to his shoulder, but found that 
he was not strong enough to do so. Then he 
began running backwards with the sack, drag- 
ging it toward the side. 

With a sharp exclamation the commanding 
officer leaped to his assistance, and together they 
hurled the bag into the sea. 

‘‘How many men are there in the turret?”’ 

‘*J—I don’t know, sir. I saw only three crawl 
out. I’m going in to find out.” 

““ Attention !”’ 

Dan saluted, but he did not pause. He was 
running straight for the turret, now a veritable 
death trap. 

cinaltl’’ 
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“‘T can’t, sir; there are men dying in there. 
I must go.”’ 

‘“‘T command you to stand where you are. 
| ee 

Dan did not hear the conclusion of the sen- 


tence. He crawled into the hole through which — 


the smoke and gas were pouring in a dense 
cloud. 

Hickey lay where he had fallen. Dan hurled 
him out on the deck. He knew that, by this time, 
willing hands would be ready to care for his 
companion. 

‘‘Is anybody in here?’’ shouted the boy. 

There was no reply, but the Battleship Boy 
had swallowed a great mouthful of gas and 
smoke. He was forced to crawl for the open- 
ing, which fortunately was near at hand. 

‘‘Open the manhole on top of the turret,’’ he 
called in a weak voice. ‘‘There is no more fire 
in the turret.”’ 

Filling his lungs with fresh air, the lad re- 
turned to his work. This time he got down on 
hands and knees and crawled into the turret. 
The air was better down on the deck than it was 
higher up. Almost at once Dan’s fingers came 
in contact with a human form stretched on the 
floor. He did not wait to see whether or not 
the man were alive, but began tugging to get 
him out. This he finally succeeded in doing. 
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Dan Davis tumbled an ensign out to the 
quarter-deck, though he did not know that it 
was an officer whom he had saved. 

By this time the fresh air had revived Sam 
Hickey. With a shout the red-headed boy 
plunged in. 

‘‘Dan!’’ he bellowed at the opening. 

““Keep out. One of us is enough in here. 
Stand by to take them as I pass them out.”’ 

Three brave sailors plunged into the turret 
at that moment. But Hickey, obeying his 
orders, remained just inside the entrance, with 
his head hanging out. In a moment his com- 
panion passed another form to him. 

The ordnance officer, by this time, had made 
his way back to the quarter-deck, and he, too, 
leaped into the turret. 

Other heroes were now at work groping and 
choking in the darkened turret, for the explo- 
sion had wrecked the electrical connections, 
plunging the turret into inky darkness. 

One by one the limp and lifeless forms of 
members of the gun crew were borne to the 
opening, where they were passed to waiting 
hands. Some were past help; others had been 
rescued in the nick of time. There was no time 
to stop to see if a man were alive or dead. Most 
of that heroic little band of rescuers were 
obliged to stagger to the opening frequently 
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for a breath of the fresh, invigorating sea air, a 


after which they would turn back to their work 
of rescue. 


Dan Davis seemed made of iron. He worked Fy 


without once going out for air. Already he had — 
taken six men from the death-trap, and was 
groping about for more. It was dangerous 
work in that dark, foul place. There were com- 
panionways and openings leading down to the 
pit under the guns, into which a man might fall 
at any second. Should he do so the chances 
were even that he would not come out alive. 

“Call the roll as the men are brought out, 
commanded the captain. ‘‘How many are left 
in there still?’’ 

‘“There are six men missing, sir,’’ answered 
a midshipman. ‘‘T have been ene the tally.’” 

*‘Ord’ly there!’’ 

‘‘Aye, aye, sir.”’ 

“Tell the master-at-arms to report to me here 
at once.’’ 

‘* Aye, aye, sir.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Commerford, where is the ordnance 
officer ?”? 

‘‘He’s in the turret, sir.’’ 

“They wal all be suffocated in that hole. 
They 

Just the the ordnance officer staggered from 
the turret and fell gasping on the deck. 
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‘‘They—they’re dying in there.”’ 

‘Volunteers, men!’’ roared the captain. 
‘“We want three men to go in.’’ 

Nearly ever man on the quarter-deck stepped 
forward, among them Spunk McGraw. The 
captain grabbed three men and pushed them 
toward the turret opening. 

“Try to get them out. Don’t stay but a min- 
ute at a time. Come out for fresh air fre- 
quently. Hurry! There are brave men in there 
dying. They must be saved. Does anyone 
know whether there is any fire left in the tur- 
ret?’’ 

‘‘Davis says there is no fire now,’’ answered 
a midshipman. 

‘‘Has the upper manhole been opened?’’ 

“‘Tt is open, sir, but the gas, being heavy, does 
not discharge rapidly. Most of it is coming out 
through the lower trap.”’ 

Another man was dropped out to the deck 
from the arms of a rescuer. 

‘‘Grab that fellow and haul him out here!’’ 
commanded the captain sternly. 

The rescuer was hanging from the turret 
opening, head down, arms listlessly dangling. 
They could hear him choking and gasping for 
breath. He was fighting desperately to get con- 
trol of himself. 

Others stretched out their hands to pull him 
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from the opening. He straightened and pushed 
them away. 

““There’s more—more in there.”’ 

It was Dan Davis. He pulled himself together 
and staggered back into the smoke. In a mo- 
ment he appeared again, dragging a helpless 
seaman. Then he turned back again. One by 
one his companions were also carrying out men. 

On the quarter-deck were a hundred more 
brave fellows, standing: silent, but scarcely able 
to control their impulse to dash to the rescue. 

Two more men were dropped from the turret 
opening, followed by two of the rescuers who 
fell fainting the instant they reached the deck. 

‘“ All out except one man,’’ announced the mid- 
shipman who was keeping the tally. 

The captain had countermanded his earlier 
order to flood the turret, not wishing to drown 
the men within unless such a move were neces- 
sary in order to save the ship. _ 

‘‘Are any of the rescuers in there still?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, sir. I will ascertain. They 
all seem to be here. They >? Just then the 
red-headed boy fell sprawling far out on the 
deck where he had been hurled by a violent roll 
of the vessel as he was trying to climb from 
the turret. 

“Ts anyone left in there?’’ demanded the cap- 
tain, shaking Sam violently to rouse him. 
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““Ye-ye-yes.’’ 

‘*Who??’’ 

“<7)-d-d-an.’’ 

The captain leaped for the turret. 

‘““Come back, sir! Let us go, sir,’’ shouted a 
hundred voices. 

By this time Hickey was on his feet, stag- 
gering toward the turret opening. 

‘‘Keep that man back!’’ commanded the cap- 


tain. ‘‘McGraw, you come with me. Master- 
at-arms, run a wire in here with a light on it. 
Be quick!’’ 


Captain Farnham, accompanied by the faith- 
ful Spunk McGraw, vaulted into the turret and 
disappeared from view. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
INTO THE BLACK PIT 


ROPING and choking, Dan felt himself 
G going. He tried to cry out, but was un- 
able to raise his voice above a whisper. 
Creeping feebly on hands and knees he sought 
to find the turret opening, but he had wholly 
lost his bearings. Around and around the tur- 
ret he felt his way, then the knowledge came to 
him that he was lost. ; 

‘“‘I am done for,’’ he thought. ‘‘They have 
all gone and I am in here alone, but I’ve done 
my duty. They’ll know I have, even if ¥ don’t 
get out alive.’’ 

Dan’s hands came in contact with a buman 
form. 

‘‘Here’s another. I must save him.” 

By a powerful effort of his will the Battleship 
Boy, slipped an arm about the form that lay 
close to him and began creeping, slowly creep- 
ing. He could move but a few inches af a time 
before he was obliged to flatten himself. This 
he did with mouth pressed to the deck where he 
was able to get slightly better air. Then he 
would creep on, inch by inch. Dan again tried 
to call for help, but could not. 
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*‘T guess it is all up with me. If I could 
reach the air compressor I might clear the tur- 
ro” 

Davis did not know that this already had been 
done from the outside, but that the compressors 
had refused to work. These had been disar- 
ranged by the explosion. 

All at once something seemed to give way 
beneath him. Dan felt himself falling with his 
burden. Down, down they went; then the lad 
knew no more. He had fallen into the pit that 
he had been so carefully avoiding ever since he 
had entered the turret on his work of rescue. 

In the meantime the captain and his com- 
panion of the moment had made their way into 
the turret. The gases were still so foul that the 
commanding officer saw that nothing could be 
done toward finding the missing Battleship Boy. 

“‘McGraw, go back and tell them to open the 
lower door, but to stand by with a hose in case 
there happens to be any smouldering fire in the 
bottom of the pit.’’ 7 

Spunk crept from the turret to carry the 
order of his superior. While this was being 
done, Captain Farnham had groped his way 
about the turret without finding the missing boy. 

Reaching the opening that led to the lower 
turret decks, he started down the companion lad- 
der. It was dangerous work, and he was likely 
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to be overcome at any second. He well knew _ 


that, but the captain had no fear. Like most 
men in his calling and position he was a brave 
man. 

All at once the captain lost his footing, when 
half way down. He plunged to the bottom of 
the pit, landing heavily on the Battleship Boy. 
The shock aroused Dan, for he struggled, tried 
to speak, but could not. He knew that a live 
man was beside him, if not two, but the man did 
not move. 

‘‘T’m in the pit and he has fallen in on top of 
me,’’ thought the brave lad. ‘‘I never can get 
him out, but maybe I can give the alarm. If 
T could reach the lever to the water-tight door I 
might be able to throw the door open and let in 
enough air.”’ 

The air proved to be somewhat better at the 
bottorn of the pit, and it was this that had helped 
to bring Dan back to consciousness. He ran an 
uncertain hand over the face of the man who 
had just fallen beside him. Then Dan groaned: 

‘*Tt’s the captain!’’ 

The touch of the boy’s fingers on the em- 
broidered visor of the cap had told him who the 
man was that had come to his rescue. 

The lad seemed to be suddenly possessed with 
great strength. Throwing an arm about the un- 
conscious officer, he began dragging him along a 
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narrow gallery, so low that one could not stand 
upright in it, but which, as Dan well knew, led 
to an opening further forward. He knew, too, 
that this opening was closed by another water- 
tight door. 

Davis was obliged to halt frequently, at such 
times lying down and gasping for breath. 

While this was going on another door lead- 
ing to the pit had been thrown open, but the 
rush of gas, forced down by a strong draught 
of air from above, had driven the men back. 
Nothing could be done except to wait until the 
gas had been blown from the turret. 

In the meantime the light had been taken in 
from the deck, and it was found that the com- 
manding officer was missing. Instantly a group 
of brave fellows leaped into the turret in search 
of Captain Farnham. 

About this time an orderly reported to the 
executive officer, who had hove the ship to and 
hurried aft. The orderly reported that tap- 
pings were heard on the water-tight door just 
aft of the number four magazine. 

The executive officer hurried to the scene in- 
stantly. It was a dangerous place to cause a 
draught in case there should happen to be a few 
grains of powder scattered on the deck at that 
point. He did not know but that there was fire 
in the chamber. 
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‘Are you sure that you heard a tapping 
here?’’ the executive officer demanded sharply. 

“Yes, sir,’? answered the marine who had 
been on guard at that point. 

The officer placed his ear against the steel 
wall. 

‘*You are right. Who can be in there?’’ 

“*T don’t know, sir.’’ 

“‘Open the water-tight door. Get the hose 
here and place a man at the shut-off valve be- 
fore you throw open the door.’’ 

“Ave, aye, sir.’? 

The door was opened cautiously. To the 
amazement of all, Dan Davis, blackened almost 
beyond recognition, staggered out into the cor- 
ridor, dragging a uniformed man after him. 

One look, and the executive officer shouted. 

‘The captain!’ 

“‘He’s hurt. Look after him!’’ muttered Dan. 
Then, lurching heavily forward, he fell to the 
deck in a swoon. 

“‘Get that man to the sick bay! Have the 
surgeon here instantly. I fear the captain is 
injured !”’ 

Dan was being hurried rapidly to the sick bay 
by the time the surgeon reached the place where 
the captain was lying, while others were bring- 
ing out the last sailor for whom Dan had nearly 
lost his life in the fall into the pit. 
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‘<Stunned, I think that is all,’? announced the 
surgeon. ‘‘He must have had a bad fall. How 
did it happen?’’ 

“‘T don’t know,’’ answered the executive 
officer. ‘‘Davis brought him out. The captain 
had gone in the turret in search of Davis.’’ 

Fresh air and heroic treatment brought Cap- 
tain Farnham around in a few minutes. 

‘“How did I get here?’’ he demanded, the mo- 
ment he opened his eyes. . 

‘“‘Turret Captain Davis brought you out. We 
heard him tapping on the water-tight door. 
When the door was opened he staggered out 
with you.”’ 

“Where is he?’’ 

‘‘T sent him to the sick bay.’’ 

“‘Doctor, get back and look after that boy at 
once. I am all right.’’ 

“‘My assistant will attend to him i 

‘You will attend to him, and at once, sir!”’ 
commanded Captain Farnham. 

““Aye, aye, sir.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Coates, how many men were killed in the 
twelve-inch turret?’’ 

‘‘Three, sir.’’ 

‘Oh, that’s bad!’’ muttered the captain. 

‘Several more men would have died there, 
sir, had it not been for the heroic conduct of 
Turret Captain Davis.”’ 
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‘*T am well aware of that. And that is not all. 
Had it not been for the heroic conduct of that 
Same young man, and his red-headed friend, the 
ship might have been blown up. I saw them 
with my own eyes carrying out two smoulder- 
ing sacks of powder.”’ 

‘‘Ts it possible?’’ 

“Tf they do not both get promotion for that 
IT shall feel that there is no such thing as appre- 
ciation in the Navy Department. Have you re- 
ported to the admiral?’’ 

Pees Sin?” 

‘*Ffas he left any orders for me?”’ 

‘‘Not yet, sir. He wished you to communicate 
with him by wireless at the first possible mo- 
ment.’’ 

‘IT will do so at once. Are any of the rescued 
men in a serious condition?’’ 

“Four of them are, sir. They may pull 
through, however. The surgeon is not sure.” 

‘Spare no attention. And Coates!’ 

‘“Aye, aye, sir.’’ 

““If Davis will be any more comfortable in 
quarters have him removed to a eabin by him- 
self.’’ 

‘““Aye, aye, sir; I will ask the surgeon.”’ 

Captain Farnham hurried to the wireless 
room, where he got into communication with the 
flagship at once, making a full and detailed re- 
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4 port to the admiral. As to the cause of the 


explosion, he could give no information. The 
admiral, however, ordered the ‘‘Long Island’”’ 
to proceed at once to the nearest port, and there 
to place the injured men in a hospital. 

The ‘‘Long Island’’ was turned about and 
headed for the coast again, the flagship accom- 
panying her, both ships proceeding at full speed. 

This done, the commanding officer of the 
‘‘Long Island’’ immediately began his own in- 
vestigation of the disaster. The gunner’s mate 
who had closed the breech after the insertion of 


_ the charge had been killed. There was but one 


of the crew who was able to shed any light on 
the cause of the disaster. He said the mate had 
had difficulty in throwing the breech lock into 
position. It was his idea that the powder sack 
had not been shoved home when the breech was 
thrown shut. That was all. 

Captain Farnham then made his way to the 
sick bay, where Dan Davis lay swathed in 
bandages. He had fully recovered conscious- 
ness, but he had not spoken, save to ask for a 
drink of water. Dan opened his eyes and smiled 
when the captain entered. 

The commanding officer stepped to the side 
of the bed hammock, and, reaching down, gave 
the Battleship Boy’s hand a firm grip. 

‘You are a noble boy,’’ he said with emotion. 
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Dan looked up, a happy light in his eyes. 

‘“Were—were any men killed?’’ he asked. 

““Yes; but we will not talk of that now.?? 

‘How about the man who fell down with me, 
sir?’’ 

‘“He undoubtedly was dead before he fell. 
You fell upon him, thus saving your own life.” 

‘Did you fall on me, sir?’’ questioned the boy, 
his eyes reflecting the smile that his face re- 
fused. 

‘¢Veas,?? 

‘““You were looking for me??? 

eae reg 

“I’m sorry, sir. I was all right. How are 
the boys who were hurt?”’ 

‘“They are here.’?’ 

‘Poor fellows!?? Dan’s face sobered in- 
stantly. 

“Tt is one of the fortunes of our profession, 
my lad. I have a message for you from our ad- 
miral.’’ 

The Battleship Boy glanced up questioningly. 

“It is the admiral’s direction that I extend to 
you his highest commendation of your bravery. 
He directs me to say to you that a full report of 
your conduct shall be made to the Department 


at Washington as soon as the flagship reaches 
port.’ 
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CHAPTER XV 
BEARING IMPORTANT DESPATCHES 


ED-HEADED Sam Hickey’s name was 
R sent to Washington as well. He, too, 
had been commended for signal bravery 

in the face of almost certain death. 
On the day following the disaster a board of 
inquiry made an investigation. The testimony 


- of Chief Turret Captain Davis was taken as to .- 


the condition of the compressed air apparatus 


used for blowing out the guns. These he had 
inspected a few hours before the explosion, and 
in this he was upheld by the captain, who had 
seen him making the inspection. 

Dan’s testimony was taken in the sick bay, 
where he with other of his fellows were being 
treated. Dan, especially, had been badly burned. 
Sam had several wounds, but none serious 
enough to put him in the sick bay, so he was 
ordered on the binnacle list for the following 
day, thus giving him ship liberty without duties 
for the day. 

The battleship returned to the Mexican port 
next morning, whence the bodies of the dead 
gunners were shipped north by rail and the 
more seriously injured of the survivors placed 
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in a hospital, to be picked up later by one of 
the ships bound north. 

Turret Captain Davis was not ordered ashore; 
in fact, he was recovering so rapidly that he was 
expected to be on his feet ere another twenty- 
four hours had elapsed. Before the day was 
done the board had completed its inquiry and 
the flagship sailed away for Guantanamo Bay, 
where the ‘‘Long Island’’ was to join the other 
ships of the Atlantic fleet, within the week, for 
small gun practice. 

A sudden change of plans, however, caused 
the battleship to weigh anchor and turn her 
prow southward. Orders by wireless sent her 
ploughing through the southern seas, bound for 
Honduras waters. 

The next morning Dan was out on deck, and, 
before the day came to a close he was attending 
to his duties, which he could do without great 
effort, there being little actual heavy work con- 
nected with them. 

He was greeted by Captain Farnham, that 
morning, the commanding officer pausing on his | 
way to the bridge to inquire minutely as to 
Dan’s health. 

‘“You will need to be in fit condition soon, 
now, as I may have a mission for you to per- 


form,’’ announced the captain with a significant 
‘smile. 
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““Aye, aye, sir, | am ready at any moment.”’ 
_ “*Not to-day. J did not mean at once. Per- 
haps within the next two or three days, if you 
_ feel equal to it.”’ 
- Dan did not ask the nature of the mission that 
the captain had mentioned. He had no right 
to do so, but the confidence of his superior, the 
kindly way in which the latter had addressed 
him, did Dan Davis more good than all the 
_medicine the surgeon could have given him. 
Early that evening the ‘‘Long: Island’’ let go 
“her anchors in the beautiful harbor of Puerto 
~Caballos. Nothing had been said as to where 
the ship was bound, but the word quickly spread 
_ that they were in Honduras waters, and that a 
serious revolution was in progress throughout 
the little country. 

<‘Then we’re here for business,’’? announced 
Spunk McGraw. © 

‘“‘Business!”? exclaimed a quartermaster. 
“You don’t call it business putting down a 

Central American revolution, do you? Why, its 
just a little diversion.”’ 

‘‘Yes,”? cut in Sam Hickey, ‘‘revolutions have 
become a habit down here. The natives couldn’t 
do without them. You’re not a Central Ameri- 

ean till you have the habit.”’ 

‘Tt strikes me as a pretty bad habit,’’ said 
Dan Davis; ‘‘a habit that is likely to get you 
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lined up against a stone wall with a firing squad 
in front of you at sunrise, some morning. I’d 
rather acquire some other habit.’’ 

‘‘Well, all I have to say,’’ interrupted a 
jackie, ‘‘is that between a Central American 
mule and a revolution, I’ll take the revolution. 
The latter isn’t half so dangerous.’’ 

A laugh greeted this sally, and shortly after- 
wards hammocks were piped up and the ship 
settled down to silence for the night. The cap- 
tain and his executive officer, however, were in 
consultation until a late hour. Despatches had 
been received to the effect that American inter- 
ests in Honduras were suffering through the 
activity of the revolutionists, who were impress- 
ing American citizens into the revolutionary 
army and confiscating the property of foreign 
subjects all in violation of the treaty executed by 
the Central American republic. 

On the following morning Chief Turret Cap- 
tain Davis was summoned to the quarters of the 
ship’s commanding officer. 

“Davis, do you feel equal to taking a jour- — 
ney?’” Captain Farnham asked. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ answered Dan with enthusiasm. 

‘This country is in the throes of a revolution. 
I have an idea that it is receiving assistance 
from some outside source, especially in the mat- 
ter of arms and ammunition.’’ 
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Instantly the conversation that Dan had heard 
en route from Mexico City to Vera Cruz, 
flashed into his mind. 

‘‘May I say something, sir?’’ 

‘«Certainly,’’ answered the captain, elevating 
his eyebrows slightly. 

‘‘Tt is in relation to a conversation that I over- 
heard on the train from Mexico City to Vera 
Cruz, and that may have a bearing on the sub- 
ject.”’ 

‘“Proceed.”’ 

Dan quickly related the details of the conver- 
sation, to all of which the captain listened atten- 
tively. 

“‘This is a very important piece of informa- 
tion,’’ he nodded, when the narrative came to a 
close. 

““Tt seemed to me that it might be, sir.”’ 

‘“‘Your understanding was that it was an 
American vessel that was to bring the canned 
goods, otherwise weapons, to the revolutionists, 
was it not?’’ 

oY es--sir.”? 

“Did you hear the name of the vessel men- 
tioned ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, sir. It was the ‘Sioux Chief,’ a large 
ocean-going tug.’” 

‘“‘Ah! J know her. It is not the first time 
this vessel has been engaged in questionable 
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undertakings. When was she to arrive this 
way?’’ 

‘‘T should say, judging from the conversation 
that I overheard, in about three days.”’ 

“You did not hear it stated definitely where 
she intends to land her cargo?’’ 

SON OS SIT. 7 

“‘T think I could make a close guess. Very 
good, Davis, your information shall be credited 
to you in my report. In the meantime, I desire 
you to take one man and proceed to Teguci- 
galpa, the capital, with despatches for our min- 
ister there. You will bring back his reply, mak- 
ing all possible haste. If matters are found in 
a serious condition it might be well to instruct 
the minister, in my name, to wire me immedi- 
ately. What we want is information as to exact 
conditions. In the meantime I will be on the 
lookout for the ‘Sioux Chief.’ I thank you for 
the information. Much will depend upon the 
communication brought back by you.’ 

‘‘When do you wish me to go, sir?”’ 

‘‘At once. The steamer is waiting to convey - 
you ashore. Whom will you take with you?”’ 

‘*Wickey, sir.’’ : 

‘“‘T thought so. Very good. He has earned 
the trip, which, after all, may not be wholly a 
pleasure trip. By the way, Davis 2 

‘*Aye, aye, sir.” 
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“‘T would suggest that, owing to the turbulent 
condition of the country, you and Hickey had 
better provide yourselves with weapons.”’ 

‘<Weapons, sir?’’ 

‘‘Revolvers. I will give you an order on the 
master-at-arms for them, and a dozen rounds 
of cartridges apiece. I do not need to advise 
you to proceed with caution.”’ 

‘‘No, sir, we shall use our best judgment, sir.’’ 

‘‘T am well aware of that. Here, present this 
to the master-at-arms and he will provide you 
with the revolvers. By all means keep them out 
of sight.’’ 

Dan hurried away, proud and happy. This 
was something like actual service. At one time 
Dan could handle a revolver very skilfully, but 
he had not used one recently. 

Hickey was delighted at the assignment, and 
more so over the fact that he was to carry arms. 

“‘T don’t believe I could hit the side of a 
barn,’’ he confided to Dan, after they had gotten 
into the steam launch and were on their way 
ashore. 

‘“‘T will get behind you before you shoot,’’ 
laughed Dan. ‘‘Be sure to tell me before you 
pull the trigger.”’ 

They had not long to wait for a train, and 
were soon on their way to the capital, situated 
about two hundred miles away toward the 
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Pacific Coast. The uniforms of the Battleship 
Boys attracted no little attention among the 
passengers, and now and then men in uniform, 
whom the lads took to be Honduras officers, 
sought to draw them into conversation. 

Dan was chary about becoming too familiar 
with anyone, realizing that he was the bearer 
of important dispatches. At any rate, no one 
obtained the slightest information from him re- 
garding his mission. . 

Dan and Sam arrived at the capital just be- 
fore dark. Engaging an old, weather-beaten 
carriage, drawn by a horse that was little more 
than a bundle of bones, Dan directed the driver 
to take them to the office of the American 
minister, by the shortest route. 

The fellow was a Central American Indian, 
an evil-looking fellow. 

‘‘T’d hate to meet him up a dark alley,’’ de- 
cided Hickey, after looking the man over sus- 
piciously. 

“‘So would I,’’ agreed Dan. “‘He looks as 
though he would steal a baby’s milk-bottle if he 
happened to want it.’? 

The Battleship Boys gazed curiously at the 
buildings and the people, all of which were of 
strange new types to them. Men in uniform 
Seemed to be everywhere, most of them eyeing 
the Battleship Boys suspiciously. 
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‘Tt looks to me as if we weren’t welcome 
here,’’ said Dan. ‘‘These people must think we 
are some kind of revolutionists. Well, it doesn’t 
matter much what they think of us, so far as lL 
am concerned.’’ 

‘‘Nor to me, so long as I’ve got my trusty 
weapon,’’ answered Hickey with a grimace. ‘‘I 
hope I get a chance to shoot somebody up—some 
revolutionist,’’ he added, noting Dan’s scowl. 

“Tf you talk that way I shall be obliged to 
ask you to hand over your weapon. Evidently 
you are not a person to be trusted to go about 
armed.”’ 

“‘T wouldn’t give it up——’’ 

‘“‘You would have to do so. I am your su- 
perior officer. Ah, here we are!’’ 

The carriage had halted before a suspicious 
looking one-story wooden building. 

“Ts this the American minister’s office, 
driver?’’ 

“‘Si, Senor.’’ 

The boys paid the driver and went inside. A 
door opened at the far end of the room and they 
were welcomed by an evil-looking native. 

‘‘T don’t like the looks of this,’’ muttered 
Dan. ‘‘Keep close to me, Sam, I think we are 
in for trouble.’’ 

Stepping into the inner room, the door was 
slammed behind them and locked. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
MENACED BY ARMED MEN 


&6 HAT does this mean, sir?’’? demanded 
Davis of the dark-visaged man, who 
stood scowling at them. 

‘‘Sit, Sefiores,’? commanded the stranger. 

‘We wish to see the American minister. We 
were informed that this was his office. Is it 
true or not?”’ 

‘‘What is the Sefior’s business with the min- 
ister from the States??? questioned the man, 
suavely. 

‘‘That is a matter of no consequence to you, 
sir. Is the minister in this building, or not?’ 

‘“When you have told me your business I will 
answer your question, Sefior.’’ 

““T refuse to answer your question.” 

““Why does the Sefior refuse to answer??’ 

‘Because it’s none of your business,’’ re- 
plied Dan pointedly. ‘‘Come, Sam, we are in 
the wrong place. We will leave here while we 
have the chance.”’ 

‘“‘Hold!’’ The man’s voice was stern. 

Dan turned inquiringly. 

“‘Are you speaking to me?” 

Sy as 
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“‘Then speak in a more respectful tone, if 
you please.’’ 

‘“Senores, there is a revolution in our country. 
It is necessary that we learn all concerning 
every foreigner who enters our country. When 
strangers refuse to state their business it be- 
comes the duty of the police to examine them.’’ 

““Well?’’ 

“Yes, Sefior, to examine them.’’ 

“‘Are you a police officer?”’ 

“‘T am one of them.’’ 

Dan looked the man over keenly. 

‘‘T don’t believe it,’’ he retorted bluntly. 

‘“‘No; he’s a false alarm,’’ added Hickey. 

‘‘How do you propose to examine us?’’ 

‘‘You may be spies.’’ 

“‘In this uniform? Spies?’’? demanded the 
Battleship Boy indignantly. 

‘‘Si, Sefor; we do not know you.”’ 

‘“‘You’ll know us soon enough if you don’t 
take care!’’ retorted the red-headed boy, ‘‘and 
you’ll know us in a way you may not like.”’ 

The Honduran gave no heed to Sam’s im- 
plied threat. He seemed to find interest in Dan 
alone. 

‘‘The Sefior, if he is an honest man, will offer 
no objection to being searched.’’ 

‘‘Searched!’’? The word came out like a min- 
iature explosion. 
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“*Si, Sefior.’’ 

““May I ask who is going to search me?’’ 

‘‘My men will do that, Sefior.”’ 

‘‘Sir, whoever you are, do you know that we 
are officers in the United States Navy?”’ 

“*So you say.”’ 

Dan Davis’ face flushed. 

‘‘And so we are. You know what will hap- 
pen if you subject us to the indignity of a search, 
do you not?’’ 

‘What, Sefior?’’ 

Dan laughed harshly. 

“Tf you are an officer, as you say you are, you 
should have no need to ask that question. What 
will my government do? What will it do?”’ 

“*Si, Sefior?’’ 

“The government will first make representa- 
tions to your own government, if you have such 
a thing here, that will perhaps cause you to be 
shot. If you are not properly punished by your 
own government, mine will take the matter into 
its own hands.”’ 

For answer the Honduran stepped back and 
threw open a door at the rear of the room, 
uttering a command in Spanish as he did so. 
Five men entered. Three of them were armed 
with rifles of American manufacture. 

“IT see you bring your ‘canned goods’ with 
you,’’ Davis said, with a significant smile. 
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The Honduran started, peering keenly into 
the face of Davis. 

‘‘What does the Sefior mean?’’ 

“‘T am not obliged to tell you what I mean. 
You will learn soon enough. What do you pro- 
pose to do with those men?”’ 

“*Tf the Seftor pleases, they will search him.’’ 

“*Well, the Senor most emphatically does not 
please. I shall submit to no search ay 

‘‘Shall I give him a clip on the jaw?”’ asked 
Hickey, whose temper was rising. 

‘‘Keep quiet, Sam! Let me handle this, and 
we may get out without a fight. Remember we 
are on duty.”’ 

“‘T’d like to forget it, for one little minute.’’ 

‘*You say you are a police officer?’’ continued 
Dan, turning to the leader. 

““Yes, Sefior.’’ 

“‘T am obliged to say that I don’t believe you. 
If you are an officer you are of a different breed 
from anything I ever came across before. And 
these ruffians here—what are they?’’ 

“They are officers—they are my assistants, 
as you would call them, Sefor.’’ 

“‘T don’t believe it. I now demand that you 
open that door. Permit us to leave here at once. 
Attempt to restrain us, and you do so at your 
peril. Sam, open the door!’’ 

““Tt’s locked,’’ answered Sam. 
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The pretended officer motioned to two men 
who did not appear to be armed. 

Grinning broadly they started toward Sam. 
The latter’s jaws came together in grim de- 
termination. 

‘‘Stand steady, Sam, until I give you further 
orders,’’ said Dan. 

The supposed officer motioned toward Davis, 
as indicating that Dan was the man who was to 
be first attended to. They turned and made for 
Dan. 

All at once they halted. They found them- 
selves looking into the muzzle of a heavy Navy 
revolver, backed by the calm, cool eyes of Chief 
Turret Captain Davis. 

“The first one of your men who attempts to 
search me, Sefior, will get a bullet through him. 
We are prepared for you, fortunately.”’ 

The Honduran’s right hand crept cautiously 
toward his hip pocket. 

“If you please, kindly bring both hands 
around in front of you and keep them there!’’ 
commanded Dan. 

The Honduran was making signals to the men 
with the rifles, by frowning, winking rapidly 
and in other ways seeking to convey some in- 
formation to them. Dan understood that the 
man was signaling, and he could imagine the 
import of the message. 
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‘“T)o you still desire to search us?’’ questioned 
Davis sweetly. ‘‘If you feel that you must do 
so, now is your time.’’ 

The man uttered an explosive word in Span- 
ish. 

‘‘Sam get that door open and look out for 
yourself when you do, for it was locked on 
the other side as we came in.’’ 

‘“‘How am I going to unlock it if I have no 
key ?”’ 

‘‘Smash it!’’ 

The sound of breaking woodwork greeted the 
ears of those in the room. Hickey was doing 
his work well. In the meantime, Davis was 
backing toward the broken door, keeping his 
eyes and the muzzle of his revolver on the 
others in the room. Suddenly he heard Sam 
utter a roar. Then followed a racket, including 
the crashing of chairs as they were hurled vio- 
lently to the floor, the upsetting of a table, and, 
finally, a heavy fall as if a body had been hurled 
to the floor. 

‘¢Sam!’’ 

‘‘Whoop!’’ howled the red-headed boy. ‘‘I 
guess the greaser won’t try to hand it out to 
another Yankee tar soon again.”’ 

‘You men stand where you are. If you at- 
tempt to follow us I’ll shoot. Sam, guide me 
out if you can spare the time from your friend 
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in there. I don’t dare take my eyes off these 
animals in the cage here. They have sharp 
claws.’’ 

Hickey put his hands on his companion’s 
waist and guided him out through the first door 
into the room. 

‘‘Do you know where the outside door is?’’ 

“*You bet; I’ve got it open.” 

‘Then cut and run for it.”’ 

Dan expected a shot would follow, the mo- 
ment he turned his back, so he ducked, calling 
upon Hickey to do the same. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
UNDER MARCHING ORDERS 


O shot followed, so the lads bolted into 
N the street and dodged around a corner. 
““That was a narrow escape, Sam.’’ 

**I—I wish we hadn’t run.’’ 

*“We would not have done so under ordinary 
circumstances, but you must remember I am 
bearing important despatches. Their safe de- 
livery is of more consequence than anything 
else. This looks like a hotel. I’m going to see 
if I can find where the minister’s office is.’’ 

Dan learned that they were less than a block 
from the place to which they wished to go and 
they lost no time in getting there. On their ar- 
rival they were met at once by Mr. Renwick, the 
man they had come to see. 

Dan presented his credentials. 

‘‘Do you know the contents of this letter, 
young man?”’ 

“‘Only in a general way, sir.”’ 

‘*Your captain has asked me to tell you, by 
word of mouth, what the conditions here are. 
They are very bad. The whole country is in a 
state of revolution and I should not be surprised. 
if the republic, as it now stands, should be over- 
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thrown. American interests demand that the 
government remain in its present hands.”’ 

‘May I ask who is at the head of the revolu- 
tion, sir?’’ 

‘‘Juan Cabrera, a clever, unscrupulous fel- 
low, who, for some reason of his own, is at- 
tacking American interests. He is doing it, 
however, in the name of the regular govern- 
ment.’’ 

‘Perhaps he is seeking to get the United 
States to step in and interfere.’’ 

‘That is my idea exactly. However, be that 
as it may, our own people here must be pro- 
tected. I have already sent your captain a 
message giving him the general situation. Tf 
have asked him to land a shore party and to 
send it to San Jacinto where most of the Ameri- 
can interests are located. There are many 
mines in that vicinity, and Cabrera is making 
demands on the Americans there for money and 
assistance, threatening to destroy their prop- 
erty if they do not comply with his demands.” 

‘‘Ts it possible?”’ 

‘Oh, this is nothing. You should live in this 
country for a year, if you want to learn what 
real excitement is. Why, there isn’t a promi- 
nent man in Honduras who hasn’t been in jail, 
at one time or another, for refusing to contribute 
to some revolutionary cause. We are resting on 
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a slumbering volcano right here in the capital, 
and at any moment trouble is liable to break 
out.’ 

‘You are safe here, of course, sir.”’ 

‘‘Not for a single moment. Threats have 
been made against me. At this moment my 
house may be surrounded. A minute from now 
a volley of rifle bullets may be fired through the 
windows.”’ 

Sam glanced curiously toward the green 
shades that covered the windows, while Dan 
gazed steadily at the minister. 

‘‘Tg it so bad as that, sir?”’ 

‘“‘Worse. I is 

‘‘But, sir, have you not appealed to the Hon- 
duras government for protection?”’ 

‘‘Appealed? Again and again! One might 
as well appeal to the winds for all the good it 
does. Promises—yes, it promises everything, 
but it has its hands full with its own family 
troubles. Then, again, the British minister is 
at home on leave, and I am looking after the 
English interests as well as our own.”’ 

‘You have asked Captain Farnham for a 
guard for the legation, sir?”’ 

“Yes; I wired him to-night for a heavy 
guard. The men should be here in the morn- 
aie?) 

“Then, if you will prepare what despatches 
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you wish to send to the commanding officer of 
the ‘Long Island,’ I will either take them with 
me or call for them later, as may best suit your 
convenience.’’ 

‘“Jt will not be necessary. You may repeat to 
your captain what I have already said to you. I 
gave him all the important information, includ- 
ing a few specific instances of oppression. Des- 
patches will be unnecessary——’’ 

A member of the minister’s household en- 
tered at that juncture, handing Mr. Renwick a 
despatch. 

“You are Captain Daniel Davis, are you 
not?’’ asked Mr. Renwick. 

‘“‘T am Chief Turret Captain Davis, sir,’? an- 
swered Dan. 

““Here is a message for you.”’ 

Dan opened it. Here is what he read: 

‘*Proceed immediately with Gunner’s Mate 
Hickey to Trujillo, where you will take com- 
mand of squad awaiting you there. Go to La 
Lima, settling case of Oscar Schmidt, American 
citizen. Give him the protection citizenship en- 
titles him to and see that his property is re- 
stored to him. Renwick will give details. Farn- 
ham, Capt., U. S. N.” 

Dan read the message, then handed it to Sam, 
while Davis asked the minister for information 
about Schmidt. 
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*‘Schmidt is, as his name would indicate, a 
German-American. He has a small banana 
plantation, and is making money. He is a nat- 
uralized American, but I understand they have 
levied on his property for the benefit of the 
revolutionary cause.”’ 

‘‘Where is his plantation located, sir?’’ 

‘Just outside of La Lima, a small town, but 
a hotbed of revolution.’’ 

‘‘Can you give me any further uifdetantion a 

**‘T sent the man’s letter to your captain. I 
don’t know whether he received it or not. I 
have forgotten the specific charges made by 
Schmidt. You see, we are getting so many com- 
plaints that it is difficult to keep track of all of 
them.”’ 

‘‘When can I get a train out of here for 
Trujillo, sir?’’ 

‘‘T think there is a train leaving at about ten 
o’clock to-night.’’ 

‘<Thank you. May I leave a message with 
you to be forwarded to my ship by wire?’’ 

‘“‘Certainly.’’ 

Dan wrote the following message: 

‘‘Teaving at once, in compliance with your 
order. ”’ 

‘“‘You’d better tell Mr. Renwick about those 
’ fellows who held us up,’’ suggested Sam. 

“‘Oh, yes; I had almost forgotten that.’’ 
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Dan then went on to relate their experience 
with the supposed officers who had sought to 
search them. . 

‘‘Ah, yes; revolutionists no doubt,’? com- 
mented Mr. Renwick, blandly. ‘‘They evidently 
had reason to believe you carried despatches, | 
and they wanted to know the nature of them. 
No stranger gets into the city without being 
looked over very carefully.’’ 

‘*But they were not officers?”’ 

‘Of course not. I should advise you, lads, to 
be very careful that you do not get into trouble. 
You ought not to have been sent out alone in 
these disturbing times. ’’ 

“Thank you, sir; but I think we are quite well 
able to take care of ourselves,’’ answered Dan, 
rising. ‘‘You have no further suggestions to 
make?’’ 

‘“‘None, except to advise you to keep your 
eyes open. You will be followed when you leave 
here. I am powerless to help you.” 

Dan made no reply to this; but, bidding the 
American representative good night, made his 
way out into the street. 

‘‘What do you think of our minister?’’ asked 
Sam Hickey, with a chuckle. 

‘‘T think he must be a politician at home. I 
don’t know of any other excuse for his repre- 
senting the government,’”’ replied Dan. ‘‘How- 
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ever, it is not for us to criticise. I understand 
that he has been at this post for some years. It 
has affected his nerves. Perhaps it would do 
the same with us, if we were to live here as long 
as he has.’’ 

As the minister had predicted, the boys 
noticed two men following them stealthily along 
the street, though the lads pretended not to 
notice them. 

‘‘Suppose we give them a few good, stiff 
Yankee punches?’’ suggested Sam. 

“‘T’d like nothing better,’’ answered Dan. 

‘<Then let’s do it.’’ 

‘“‘No; it is more important that we catch that 
ten o’clock train. I do not think we have any 
too much time to spare. Don’t look around, I’ll 
keep tab on them. They won’t dare to come 
very close to us.’’ 

Hickey growled. 

_“There’s just one thing I want to do before 
I die,’’ he grumbled. 

‘What is that?’’ 

“JT want to get a crack at that driver who 
steered us into that house. I wouldn’t do a 
thing to him!’’ | 

“That about expresses my feelings,’’ an- 
swered Dan, with a laugh. 

The men who were following them trailed the 
boys to the railroad station, but there Dan and 
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Sam lost them. The fellows evidently secreted 
themselves somewhere about the station to learn 
whether the Americans were really leaving th 
capital. 

As there were no sleeping car aceommoda- 
tions on this train, the Battleship Boys were 
obliged to sit up all night, getting what sleep 
they could. However, they took turns at what 
they called their ‘‘watch below,’’ one remaining 
awake while the other slept. In this way they 
managed to get some rest. Perhaps Dan Davis 
was over cautious, but he did not propose to 
take any chances. He already had evidence of 
the temper of the revolutionists. He was well 
aware that they would take any desperate 
chance to carry out their schemes. 

Morning came at last, and with it Trujillo, a 
rather pretty seaport town. Even here the 
young sailors discovered evidences of unrest 
among the people. 

The men from the ship had not yet arrived, 
so the boys found a shop near by, where they 
procured tortillas—corn cakes—black beans and 
coffee, on which they made a fairly satisfying 
meal. 

Less than an hour later a train came in and 
ten jackies piled off. 

‘“'There they are,’’ cried Dan. 

“‘They’ve got their shooting irons with them, 
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too,’’ added Hickey, gleefully. ‘‘This means 
business, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘““T hope so. At last we have some real duty 
to perform. I hope we do not make a mess 
Of pit? 

Dan had inquired at the station, and had 
learned that he and his force could get a train, 
that morning, for a little town called Nassa, 
whence they would have to make a march of 
some fifteen miles to reach their destination. 
While waiting for the train, Dan and Sam in- 
troduced the men from the battleship to the tor- 
tillas, to which were added some frijoles, or 
black beans. 

The men were equipped with rifles, a supply 
of cartridges, and were in full marching order, 
prepared for a long trip ashore if necessary. 
They brought with them detailed orders for 
Dan Davis from the commanding officer of the 
‘“Long Island,’’ which were merely a repetition 
of the orders already received. 

After a pleasant journey the party arrived at 
Nassa, shortly before noon. There Dan engaged 
a mule driver and two mules on which to carry 
the equipment of the party. The driver was a 
slender little half-breed boy, bright-eyed and 
intelligent, and he could speak fairly good Eng- 
lish. © 

The start was made with the whole village 
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looking on, chattering in Spanish, for this was 
probably the first time any of them ever had 
seen an American jackie. 

The squad marched out of the town, carrying 
their rifles, but after they had gotten out into 
the country Dan had all the rifles except two 
packed on the backs of the mules. He ordered 
two jackies to march ahead of the procession 
with their rifles, as a guard. 

On they traveled, the scenery growing more 
beautiful as they advanced. Under the calabash 
trees lay the fruit that the natives use for dip- 
pers. 

Thousands of iguanas—homely, hideous liz- 
ards—popped their heads from their holes all 
along the road, gazing in wonder upon the 
strange procession that was disturbing the quiet 
of the peaceful highway. Orchids grew in the 
crotches of the tall pitch pines; and, under- 
neath, orange, banana, saber-tooth palms and 
samach kept them company. 

Now and then the squad passed a native hut, 
in front of which the pigs and naked children 
lay sleeping in the shade of the trees, 

Every man was perspiring, even though all 
were stripped down to their undershirts. 

‘In the vernacular of this American annex, 
I am in need of a siesta,” exclaimed the red- 
headed boy, mopping the perspiration from his 
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face. ‘‘Maybe there is a hotter place, but I 
doubt it.”’ 

“*Yes, I guess we had better call a halt for 
an hour,’’ decided Dan. ‘‘Peon, how far are 
we from our town?’’ 

‘‘Half way, Sefior,’’ replied the driver. 

‘‘Then we have marched about seven miles. 
Break ranks, men, and take a rest. Are any of 
you hungry?”’ 

“‘Are we hungry?’’ chorused the jackies. 

““You will find some corn cakes in that bundle 
on the gray mule. Help yourselves, but save 
some for supper. I have an idea that we shall 
have to sleep out to-night.’’ 

After a bite to eat, and a brief siesta, the 
march was again taken up. Dusk was upon 
them when they finally reached the outskirts of 
La Lima. The detachment marched into the 
suburbs of the town, where they found what in 
the United States would be called an inn. It 
had only one large room. Dan negotiated with 
the proprietor, and for a very small sum the 
man agreed to house and feed the squad. After 
sampling his food, the jackies made up their 
minds that they could get along on their own 
corn cakes very well. 

Dan decided not to begin his work until the 
next day, but he learned from the proprietor of 
the house that Oscar Schmidt’s plantation lay 
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less than half a mile from the village. Dan de- 
cided to go there early in the morning. 

Soon after supper the peon and his mules lay 
down in the street and promptly went to sleep. 
The jackies had the alternative of sleeping on 
the floor of the inn or standing up. They chose 
the former, and excepting one man who sat 
down on the floor with his rifle across his lap, 
all were asleep in a short time. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
DAN DELIVERS AN ULTIMATUM 


GROUP of Indians, attracted by the un- 
usual sight, had gathered in the street 
in front of the inn while the men were 

eating. 

The Indians of Central America are brown, 
with black hair and eyes, low foreheads and are 
much below medium height. They have the 
merit of being peaceable at most times, espe- 
cially in the low lands. It was a group of these 
that had squatted in the street to watch the 
white men. 

Not a sound did they make until every man 
of the squad was sound asleep. Then all at 
once the Indians set up such a chattering and 
howling that the sailors awoke in alarm, be- 
lieving that they had been attacked. 

“‘Never mind, boys; the Indians are having a 
pow-wow out in the street,’’ said Dan. ‘‘They 
won’t bother us.”’ 

The chatter grew louder and louder, however. 
Sleep was impossible. 

Sam Hickey dragged himself to the door, 
through which he poked his red head. For a 
moment he surveyed the noisy crowd curiously. 
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‘“‘Shut up!’’ he bellowed. 

Sudden silence fell over the Indians. One by 
one they stole away and were heard no more that 
night. 

‘‘Tt takes a Yankee to know how to do things,”’ 
muttered Sam, stretching himself across the 
doorsill, where he went to sleep. 

At daylight Dan told the men to remain where 
they were while he went out to interview 
Schmidt. He awakened Sam, placing him in 
charge of the squad during his absence. Davis 
then stepped out into the street to awaken the 
peon. This was a different matter. The fellow 
proved to be a very sound sleeper, and from 
the way Dan jerked him about the dusty street 
one might have imagined that a fight was in 
progress. 

After many groans and struggles the boy 
finally opened his eyes, and a grin overspread 
his face. 

‘‘Did the Sefior speak?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘Did I speak? No; I haven’t said a word. 
Get up and lead me to Herr Schmidt’s planta- 
tion.’’ 

The peon refused to go until he had drunk 
his coffee, after which the two set off on the 
mules. It was a short journey. Herr Schmidt 
was out on his plantation. Dan received direc- 
tions at the house, then proceeded off across the 
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plantation. Herr Schmidt opened his eyes as he 
saw the young officer approaching him. At first 
he took it for another visit from the revolution- 
ists to demand more money. 

Something familiar about the uniform, how- 
ever, caused him to peer inquiringly at Davis. 

‘“‘Ts this Herr Schmidt?’’ asked Dan, politely. 

ce Yes. +? 

“Oscar Schmidt?’’ 

‘“‘Yes; who are you?”’’ 

“‘My name is Davis. I am a chief petty officer 
on the United States Battleship ‘Long Island.’ ”’ 

‘6 ‘What? 9? 

Dan repeated his words. The German leaped 
forward and grasped the hand of the Battle- 
ship Boy enthusiastically. 

‘“‘You have come here to——’’ 

‘‘T came here on your account wholly, Herr 
Schmidt. I hear that a great injustice has been 
done you.’’ 

‘¢Come to the house, and we will talk it over. 
You have had breakfast?’’ 

Dan confessed that he had not. Reaching the 
house, the lad was introduced to the German’s 
family, consisting of a wife and young daughter. 
Soon a delicious hot breakfast was served. Then 
the German settled down to relate his troubles. 

““Wirst they took my mule,’’ he began. 
“Then, one day, the comandante came over 
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with the captain and made me pay them twenty 
dollars. ’’ 

‘““Twenty dollars and a mule. That’s pretty 
small business, isn’t it?’’ 

‘<They are small people.’’ 

‘‘Who is this captain you speak of ?”’ 

‘‘His name is Sierra Alfaro. He has a com- 
pany of men under him, and I guess his prin- 
cipal business is to go through the country ex- 
torting money from foreigners. ’’ 

‘“Why did he not demand a larger sum while 
he was about it?’’ 

‘‘He did, but twenty dollars was all the money 
I had.’? The German accompanied the state- 
ment with a wink. ‘‘They laid a tax on my 
property, and I was given ten days in which to 
raise the amount.’’ 

‘“‘Tf you do not pay the tax, what then?”’ 

Schmidt shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Perhaps they’ll shoot.’’ 

‘“Why don’t you turn the tables on them, and 
shoot the whole crowd yourself?’’ demanded 
Dan, indignantly. 

‘Impossible. There are too many of them. 
Alfaro is a bad man. He has a band of blood- 
thirsty cut-throats with him.’’ 

‘‘How about the comandante?’’ 

‘He, like all the others who head this revo- 
lution, is a robber.”’ 
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‘“When does the time allowed you in which 
to pay this tax expire?’’ 

“‘In two days. If they do not come for the 
money then, you may be sure they will do so 
later on.”’ 

Dan’s eyes sparkled. 

‘‘T hope they come while I am here.’’ 

‘“‘So do I,”’ answered the German in a low 
voice. ‘‘But what could you do—one man alone 
against a whole band of cut-throats?”’ 

““‘T am not alone.’’ 

“You are not?’’ 

‘‘No, sir. I have a squad of armed men from 
the battleship with me.’’ 

‘‘Hurrah!’’? shouted Herr Schmidt, tossing 
his hat into the air and dancing about the room 
in a delirium of joy. ‘‘How many—how 
many ?’’ 

‘“‘There are a dozen of us, sir.’’ 

The German’s face fell. He shook his head. 

‘‘They’ll drive you out, they will be too many 
for you,’’ he said hopelessly. 

“‘T rather think a dozen American jackies can 
hold their own with any company of revolution- 
ists that will visit this neck of the woods.”’ 

‘‘Bring them here! Bring them here. They 
must eat. They shall accept my hospitality. 
Send your peon to bring your men to my place 
at once.’’ 
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‘<Thank you, not now. I may need my men in 
the village. However, if you have no objection 
we will come out here and camp during the 
night.’’ 

‘Of course you will come. Your men shall 
stay here and eat with us.”’ 

‘One thing,’”? added Dan _ thoughtfully. 
‘When we do come I think it best that no one 
outside of your family know we are here. I 
have certain plans 3 

He was interrupted by the entrance of Herr 
Schmidt’s wife, who had left the room for a 
moment. The woman carried in her hands a 
torn, dirt-covered American flag. 

‘‘See, Sefior,’’? she said, holding it up for 
imspection. 

The eyes of the Battleship Boy lighted up 
appreciatively. 

‘‘That certainly looks good to me. You have 
had it a long time, judging from its appear- 
ance.”’ 

‘That is the Flag,’? nodded Schmidt. 

Dan glanced at him inquiringly. He saw some 
meaning in Herr Schmidt’s tone beyond what 
the words conveyed. 

‘“What do you mean, sir?’’ 

“That is the Flag they tore down. My wife 
saved it after the rascals had gone.”’ 

‘‘Please explain. I hadn’t heard of this.’’ 
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‘¢Did no one tell you?”’ 

‘¢No one has told me anything about a flag in- 
cident.’ 

“‘Tt was the day the revolutionists came to 
levy the taxes on me. I had climbed up that 
dead tree, out there, and had tied the Flag as 
high in the tree as I dared go. You see, the tree 
being dead might not hold all the way up. Well, 
T tied it there, thinking they would not dare 
molest me when I had that up.’’ 

“‘But they did?’’ questioned Dan. 

“‘They did something worse than that.’’ 

‘¢E)xplain.”’ 

‘In the first place they levied the taxes on 
me. I told them I was an American citizen, 
and that they had no right to molest me. I 
pointed to the Flag. The captain hadn’t seen 
it before. He made a remark that I won’t re- 
peat now; then he began climbing up that tree. 
Tn a few minutes he had reached the Flag. He 
tore it loose, threw it down, then the whole 
crowd of howling greasers danced on it. When 
he came down he drove them off. ‘See,’ he 
said, ‘I spit on your old Flag.’ And he did. 
Then he went away, saying he would come back 
with the comandante.”’ 

“And you did not kill him?’’ 

‘‘No; what would have happened to my 
family if I had done that?”’ 
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‘“By the way, what was the name of the man 
who tore down the American Flag?”’ 

‘‘Alfaro, the captain of the company.’’ 

‘“‘Do you expect that he will return here 
soon?’’ 

SOE a yee ees 

‘‘Very well; I shall have something to say to 
Captain Alfaro if he returns while I am in this 
vicinity.’’ 

Dan’s voice was calm, but there was a note of 
restraint in it, showing that he was laboring 
under great mental excitement. <‘‘I will gee 
you again during this evening. In the mean- 
time, go about your work as usual, and say 
nothing of what we have discussed.”’ 

‘“‘My good wife and I shall do as you say.’” 

Dan bade them good-bye and hurried back to 
the inn. 

‘*Men, you will remain here until my return. 
Do not wander about the town, and see that you 
get into no arguments with the people. Sam, 
come with me.’’ 

The boys strode down the street. Dan was 
silent and thoughtful. 

‘‘Where are we headed?”’ demanded Sam. 

““To the office of the comandante.’’ 

‘“What for?’’ 


“I have something to say to him,”’ answered 
Dan shortly. 
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They found the comandante at his office. He 
welcomed them as if he had been expecting 
them, and with a courtesy that they had not 
looked for. Dan introduced himself and his 
companion, stating that he was from the U. S. 
S. ‘‘Long Island.’’ 

‘¢What can I do for the Sefor Americano?’’ 
questioned the comandante with a pleasant smile. 

‘‘Nothing for us, personally, sir. We are 
here in the interest of an American citizen who 
has been grossly imposed upon by some of your 
people.’’ 

‘‘Indeed, you surprise me.’’ 

‘‘Tt should not surprise you, in view of the 
fact that you know all about it. I refer to the 
ease of Oscar Schmidt.’’ 

‘Ah, yes; he did help our cause. He 
di BD 

‘You mean you forced him to help your 
cause, as you call it. As I understand it, Herr 
Schmidt was obliged to turn over a mule and 
twenty dollars in gold to yourself and Captain 
Alfaro?’’ 

‘‘It was his pleasure to so do,’’ purred the 
comandante. 

‘<< And it will be your pleasure to return both. 
Allow me to say to you, Sefior Comandante, that 
I shall expect Herr Schmidt’s property to be 
placed in his possession at once. Otherwise, 
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the power of the United States will be invoked 
to see that it is done.’’ 

‘*Tt shall be as you wish, Sefior.’’ 

‘“When?”’ 

‘*As soon as I can get possession of the prop- 
erty myself.’’ 

“That is not definite enough.’’ 

‘“The Sefior is insistent. ’’ 

‘*You will find that Iam. To-morrow morn- 
ing, at nine o’clock, you will place Herr 
Schmidt’s property in his hands. I shall hold 
you personally responsible for so doing.’ 

‘*T will do the best I can. The matter ig not 
wholly in my power.’’ 

‘“‘In whose power is it, then?”’ 

‘‘Those over whom I have no control.’’ 

‘“When do you look for Captain Alfaro ta 
return here?’’ 

The comandante looked surprised. 

‘‘T—T cannot say,’’ he stammered. 

‘There is a little matter of a flag that I 
should like to take up with him, but in view of 
the fact that he is not here, you will do. I re- 
quire that you make an apology to Herr Schmidt 
for the destruction of his flag, and that one hun- 
dred dollars, in gold, be paid to him to reim- 
burse him for the annoyance caused by you and 
your crowd of lawless characters. Let it be a 
reminder, Sefior Comandante, that the United 
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States looks after its citizens, no matter how 
humble or in aow remote a corner of the world 
they may be.’’ 

‘‘One hundred dollars!’’ gasped the coman- 
dante. 

“In gold,’ added Dan. ‘‘This, in addition to 
the twenty dollars and the mule.”’ 

‘<Tmpossible!”’ 

“It is my demand. Comply or not.’’ 

‘‘But, Sefior, where shall I get so much 
money ?’’ 

“‘That is your concern, not mine. To-mor- 
row morning, at nine o’clock, remember.’’ 

‘“But, Senor. “a 

‘‘Good day, sir,’? answered Dan. ‘‘Come, 
Sam.’’ 

The Battleship Boys marched from the office 
of the comandante back toward the inn. 

‘You’ve got him on the run,’’ grinned Hickey. 

“‘Do you think so?’’ 

‘‘Sure.’’ 

“You will find that he is planning some 
trickery. He does not intend to pay that money 
at all. I think I know what he has in mind, but 
Tl outwit him at his own game. We will get 
the boys and go over to Herr Schmidt’s place 
for the afternoon.”’ 

‘<T’m ready and I guess the rest of the crowd 
is, too,’” replied Sam. 
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' CHAPTER XIX 


TWENTY DOLLARS AND A MULE 


66 ENOR COMANDANTE, it is nine 
S o’clock !’’ 

The comandante glanced up to find 
himself looking into the impassive face of Dan 
Davis. The hour had arrived, but the coman- 
dante had evidently made no move to comply 
with the orders of the young officer. 

‘I cannot refund the money; I cannot return 
the mule,’’ he said angrily. 

A change had come over him. His attitude 
was belligerent, as Dan was quick to note. 

‘Out of my office! I will have nothing to do 
with you. Out!’’ 

‘‘Are you prepared for a journey, Sefior?’? 

‘‘A journey.’’ 

“6Ves,?? 

‘*What do you mean??? 

““That I propose to take you with me and turn 
you over to the United States authorities,’’ 

The comandante laughed. 

**You are bold.”’ 

‘Come to the window.’? Dan pointed down 
to the street, where, in line, the jackies were 
standing leaning on their rifles. 
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‘¢Are you ready, Sefior?’’ 

The comandante turned pale under his 
swarthy skin. ' 

‘‘Here, I will pay the money; I will return 
the mule to you. Here!’’ He thrust a handful 
of gold toward Dan, but the Battleship Boy 
made no effort to take it. | 

‘“<You did not steal the money from me. You 
will return it to the proper person, and at once. 
Where is the mule?”’ 

‘‘T will have him brought.’’ 

Dan took the comandante by the arm, leading 
him down to the street. Virtually under arrest, 
marching at the head of the line, crimson with 
rage and mortification, the comandante was led 
to a house at the further end of the village, 
where he took from a shed a dilapidated-looking 
mule. 

‘Here is the Sefior’s mule. Take him.”’’ 

‘‘Lead him to the owner.”’ 

‘‘T refuse!”’ 

‘‘Place the comandante under arrest. He 
prefers to be arrested in the name of the United 
States Government.’’ 

This was sufficient. With a muttered excla- 
mation the comandante grabbed the mule by the 
mane and began leading him through the street, 
while close behind him came the squad of grin- 
ning blue jackets at carry arms, with Chief 
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Turret Captain Davis marching beside them. 
Right through the village they proceeded, a 
crowd of indignant citizens gathering along the 
way. Suddenly a rock came hurling through 
the air. It landed on the mule’s rump. The 
mule objected and suddenly began a series of 
bucks, jerking the dignified comandante from 
one aa of the street to the other. 

The man held on pluckily. The jackies set 
up a roar. 

‘‘Silence! Attention!’?? commanded Dan 
Davis sternly. 

After whipping the ground with the coman- 
dante the mule became suddenly docile. The 
official was covered with dirt, his clothes were 
torn and soiled, and lee he presented a 
most ludicrous appearance as he continued on 
his way toward the German’s plantation. When 
the procession arrived at its destination the 
Schmidt family were standing in front of their 
house, gazing at the strange scene with mouths 
and eyes wide open. 

‘“What—what is this??? demanded Herr 
Schmidt. 

“‘Sefor Comandante, present Herr Schmidt 
with the money you stole from him,’’ com- 
manded Dan. 

The official fairly flung a handful of gold at 
Schmidt. 
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‘Pick it up and present it in the proper way,’’ 
commanded Dan sternly, while the jackies 
fingered their guns suggestively. 

The money was handed to Herr Schmidt this 
time. 

‘‘How much is there there, Herr Schmidt?’’ 

“Twenty dollars, Mr. Davis.’’ 

‘Hand over the rest of it, Sefior Comandante. 
I see you are bound to force us to take you 
along.’’ 

The hundred dollars that Dan had levied, 
was handed over after a slight hesitation and 
a glance into the face of the young commander. 

‘‘Herr Schmidt, I now have the pleasure of 
returning the rest of your property. The hun- 
dred dollars is paid to you for the trouble you 
have been put to in this matter. Here is your 
mule. If you are subjected to any further an- 
noyance I’ll come back and clean this place out 
so thoroughly that no American ever will be 
annoyed here again.’’ 

‘That is not my mule,’’ said the German. 

‘‘Not your mule?’’ 

GON Qi72 

‘<How is this, Sefior Comandante? Is this not 
Herr Schmidt’s mule?’’ 

The official shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘T cannot get his mule. This one is as good. 
All mules are alike.’’ 
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‘*Will this mule suit you as well as your own, 
sir?’’ asked Dan. 

The German grinned and said it would an- 
swer, 

‘‘Very well; we will be going. However, 
Senor Comandante, let this be a lesson to you. 
Never molest an American citizen again. We 
shall know it if you do, and next time you won’t — 
get off so lightly. Good-bye, Herr Schmidt. 
Forward march!’’ 

The jackies shouldered their arms and — 
marched away, leaving the comandante and — 
Herr Schmidt standing gaping after them. 

‘“You will suffer for this outrage!’’ shouted 
the official, shaking an angry fist in the face of 
the German. 

““If I do some of you people will get shot,’ 
retorted the German. His courage had been 
braced and his patriotism increased by the fact 
that the United States had sent a squad of men 
to right his wrongs. It was an honor that came 
to few men. 

‘You will suffer! You will suffer, you— 
you 97 

“Get out of here! Get off my ranch, or Ill 
take it out of you right here and now!”’ roared 
Schmidt. ‘Or shall I shoot my rifle and call | 
them back here? That young officer would like 
nothing better than to take you along with him,” 
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Schmidt waved his hands at the comandante 
and Mrs. Schmidt, shaking her apron at the 
official, cried, ‘‘Shoo, shoo!’’ 

Red-faced, his rage almost beyond bounds, the 
comandante turned and fairly ran from the 
premises. 

“‘Osear, we shall see the insect again,”’ 
nodded Mrs. Schmidt. 

‘‘TLet him come,’’ answered Oscar, and imme- 
diately got out his rifle which he cleaned and 
oiled, then stood it in a corner where it would 
be handy. 

That day passed without incident, so far as 
the German family was concerned. In the 
afternoon, however, a little half-bred peon was 
noticed sound asleep in the vicinity of the 
comandante’s quarters. When the comandante 
left his place and hurried out of the village the 
peon suddenly came to life, and after a little, 
strolled off in the same direction. 

It was the peon who had been guiding Dan 
Davis and his party. But now Dan and his 
party with their mules had marched away ap- 
parently toward the coast, The boy had been 
left behind. 

About five o’clock that afternoon the village 
became greatly excited. A company of about 
fifty native soldiers came marching through the 
main street of the village. They were ragged 
13——4 Battleship Boys. 
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and dirty, some with tattered clothes, some with 
uniforms and some without. Riding a lean 
horse was the officer in command, looking fierce 
and warlike. 

This was Captain Alfaro. He pulled up in 
front of the comandante’s quarters, threw his 
bridle-rein to a soldier as he swung from the 
horse, then entered the building. 

The peon had not been seen in the village 
since he followed the comandante. The captain 
remained in the building but a few moments. 
When he emerged he was accompanied by the 
comandante. The whole party set off in the 
direction of Oscar Schmidt’s plantation. 

As it happened, the German was out on the 
plantation when the party arrived. Mrs. 
Schmidt, seeing them coming, hastened to lock 
her doors, and from an upper window watched 
their approach apprehensively. 

The captain hammered on the door with the 
hilt of his sword, and the woman dared not 
ignore his summons. Leaning from an upper 
window she told the men her husband was not 
at home. Before the words were fairly out of 
her mouth, Schmidt came into the yard. 

He was instantly seized by Captain Alfaro 
and the comandante. The latter was furious. 
In his rage he drew back to strike Schmidt, but 
the captain pulled him away. 
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‘“So,’’ he said, ‘‘you thought to trick us, eh? 
You sent for your countrymen to come and take 
from us what you already had given us!’’ 

**Tt’s a lie!’’ shouted Schmidt. ‘‘I gave you 
nothing! I gave you nothing,’’ he repeated em- 
phatically. ‘‘You get off my place, and you get 
off quick. Gretchen, bring me my gun!’’ 

A Honduran soldier drew a bead on the 
window from which the German woman was 
leaning, whereupon she dodged out of sight. 
She did not dare comply with her husband’s 
request. 

A quickly spoken order in Spanish, and four 
soldiers seized Schmidt. He fought desperately, 
knocking down three of the men before they 
could get a fair hold. It was a hopeless fight, 
however. A dozen of them jumped on the Ger- 
man, bearing him to the ground. 

They quickly roped his hands and feet, then 
stood him up against a tree, passing a rope 
about his body, in order to secure him to the 
tree. 

“So, Sefior Americano,’’ jeered Captain Al- 
faro, ‘‘you would fight, would you?’’ 

Schmidt made no reply. His rage was too 
great for words. Oh, that the men from the 
ship had waited! Alfaro stepped up and 
slapped the German smartly in the face with 
the flat of his hand. 
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‘‘That for your Americano friends! Where 
is the money you took from the comandante?” 

‘*T have no money.”’ 

The captain went through Herr Schmidt’s 
pockets, but not a gold piece was to be found. 

‘‘Ah, the Sefiora has it? However, we shall 
find a way to make her give back that which 
does not belong to her or to you.” 

Schmidt fairly writhed. 

‘You shall see, you shall see, Sefior Ameri- 
cano Schmidt.’’ 

The captain strode to the door, which he 
smashed in with a few kicks. A scream from 
within brought a roar from the German, and 
the next instant the brave captain emerged from 
the house, dragging the woman after him. 

‘‘T thought you would ery out, Sefior. JI——’? 

‘‘Hello, what’s going on here?’’ demanded a 
calm voice. 

The captain released the woman, whirling like 
a flash. 

‘‘T said, what is going on here??? demanded 
Dan Davis. The Battleship Boy was cool and 
collected, but his eyes snapped dangerously. 
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CHAPTER XX 


UPHOLDING THE FLAG 


8s HO are you?’’ demanded Alfaro, in 
an ugly tone. 


“Tt ig he! It is he! It is the 
gringo dog!’’ fairly screamed the comandante. 
‘‘Tt is he who insulted me, who robbed me of 
my money.”’ 

“‘T am not the only robber here,’’ answered 
Dan, who had so unexpectedly appeared on the 
scene. ‘‘There are other robbers present, and 
if my information is correct, Captain Alfaro, 
you are the chief robber of the lot.” 

With a yell of rage the captain sprang toward 
the Battleship Boy, sword in hand, his eyes 
blazing, his face contorted with rage. 

‘Took out!’? roared Herr Schmidt. ‘‘He 
will stick you!’’ 

Dan did not flinch, as he stood watching the 
angry Honduran. All at once he seemed to 
stiffen and become more erect, as if to meet the 
rush. The boy’s lips tightened a little. 

Captain Alfaro paused instinctively. 

‘<Qaptain, if you will glance at the door there 
you may change your mind about running me 
through with that sword of yours.”’ 
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Alfaro shot a quick glance in the direction in- 
dicated. There, framed in the doorway of the 
Schmidt home stood Sam Hickey, his red hair 
standing up belligerently. It was not the red 
hair, however, that attracted the attention of 
the revolutionary captain. Instead, it was the 
heavy. Navy revolver that Hickey held in his 
hand, with the muzzle pointed straight at Cap- 
tain Alfaro. 

‘“‘You may charge now, if you wish, Captain,” 
said Dan Davis, sweetly. ‘‘It may be your last 
charge, if you do.’’ 

“Fire! Dogs! What stand you there like 
wooden men for!’’ 

“They have better sense than have you, Cap- 
tain. If you will look about you you will dis- 
cover that your men have reason for standing 
like wooden men.”’ 

The captain glanced quickly about, and a half- 
smothered exclamation escaped him. From be- 
hind every tree poked a rifle, the white of a 
jackie’s uniform appearing behind the butt of 
the rifle. The place seemed alive with them. 
Wherever the captain glanced he seemed to face 
the muzzle of a gun. 

“Dogs! Gringo dogs!’’ he shouted. 

“‘T shouldn’t use bad language if I were in 
your place, Captain. You may be begging for 
quarter before we have done with you, and if 
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you say too much we may not be inclined to 
listen to you when you most wish us to do so. 
Stand where you are.’’ 

Dan stepped over and cut Herr Schmidt free 
of his bonds. 

‘Herr Schmidt, please step over by your 
house where your wife is. There is likely to be 
some shooting here, at any instant, and I 
should not care to see you hurt. The captain 
there is not afraid, so we wili let him stand 
where he is for the present.’’ 

Alfaro uttered a smothered imprecation. 

‘<Captain, how are you as a tree climber ?’’ 

<¢What?”’ 

‘<I said, how are you as a tree climber ?’’ 

‘T do not understand the Americano’s jokes.’’ 

‘‘We will try to make them clear to you then. 
Herr Schmidt, bring out the Flag.’’ 

Grinning broadly, the German fetched the 
soiled, torn Flag, handing it to Dan. 

Alfaro winced. 

‘©Ah, I see you begin to understand. Cap- 
tain, ordinarily I should hate to humiliate a 
man as I am about to do in your case, but there 
+s no humiliation too great for a man of your 
stamp. I want you to take this Flag, climb that 
tree and nail it to the spot from which you tore 
it when you were here before.”’ 

Handing the Stars and Stripes to the enraged 
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revolutionary officer, Dan stepped back and 
waited. 

With a snarl, Alfaro cast the Flag on the 
ground. Dan nodded. 

“Of course I expected you would do that, and 
{am rather glad, for now I shall have the plea- 
sure of seeing you pick it up. Captain, from 
the time I hold up my hand, I will give you one 
minute to pick up that Flag and start up the tree 
with it. Hickey, count off the minute by 
quarters when I give you the word to begin. If, 
at the expiration of the minute, this fellow has 
not started to obey orders, shoot!’ 

Sam grinned. He had had his orders before 


their return. Dan had not intended to leave , 


the vicinity at all. He believed that the coman- 
dante would manage to communicate with Cap- 
tain Alfaro immediately after the seeming de- 
parture of the Americans, and he proposed to 
play them a trick that would be a lasting object 
lesson to all revolutionists in that part of the 
country. As the reader already knows, the peon 
had been sent back to watch the comandante, 
and in due time the half-breed boy brought back 
word that the troops were on their way to town. 
Dan’s plan had been carried out without a hitch. 
At this moment he was happier than ever be- 
fore in his life, for he was upholding the Flag 
he loved. 


BENE? ie 
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Dan held up his hand. 

‘(Hi4-f-t-e-e-n seconds,’’ drawled the red- 
headed boy. 

Alfaro stood stubborn and rebellious. 

“Thirty seconds! Forty-five seconds! Fifty! 
Ten seconds left!’ 

Captain Alfaro fairly dived for the Flag. He 
snatched it from the ground, glanced about him 
in a half-startled way and ran for the tree. 
The villagers, more than half a hundred of 
whom, knowing that something unusual was at 
hand, had followed the troops out, set up a yell 
of derision. The great Captain Alfaro was 
now a fallen idol. 

““Climb!’’ commanded Dan. 

Alfaro did climb. He had reason to climb, 
for half the rifles of the squad from the battle- 
ship were trained on him, anxious fingers toy- 
ing with the triggers. 

‘‘Herr Schmidt, you are to tell me if he gets 
it in the right place—that is, tell me when he 
gets to the spot where the Flag was before he 
tore it down. I think we’ll have him nail it a 
little higher.”’ 

‘‘The tree may break with hie Mr. Davis.’ 

‘¢Would you grieve if it did?”’ questioned Dan 
with a smile. 

‘‘No!’’ shouted the German. 

“‘T thought not.’’ 
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Alfaro was climbing and perspiring, pausing 
now and then, clinging to the tree while he wiped 
the perspiration from his face with the soiled 
flag. All at once Dan discovered what the man 
was doing. 

“Stop that;’’ thundered the Battleship Boy. 
“If you wipe your face on that Flag again I'll 
order you shot from the tree!’ 

Captain Alfaro acted on the Suggestion. He 
let the perspiration follow its natural course. 

‘““He’s at the place now, Mr. Davis,’’ an- 
nounced Herr Schmidt. 

‘Very good. Higher, Captain. There, that 
will do. Nail it there.” 

‘‘T can’t. I have no nails,’’ wailed the thor- 
oughly cowed revolutionist. 

““That’s so. I had overlooked that. Herr 
Schmidt, fetch a hammer and nails,’’ 

The German lost no time in doing so. 

““How are you going to get them up to him? 
Shall I climb the tree??? 

Dan reflected. 

“No; I think we’ll let the comandante do 
that. We haven’t seen him climb vers? 

The comandante, raved, protested and threat- 
ened. 

““Come, Sefior Comandante, don’t force us to 
hold the watch on you as we did on the captain. 
It has been decided that you shall have the high 
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honor of taking the hammer and nails up to the 
honorable captain. Now, go to it!’’ 

Dan started toward the comandante threat- 
eningly, whereupon that worthy made haste to 
obey the order. He was not a very good climber, 
and, besides, he was somewhat stout, so that 
climbing was made more difficult for him. The 
spectators jeered, howling derisively in Spanish 
as the comandante struggled, now and then slip- 
ping back, tearing his clothes on projecting 
points, begging and pleading to be released from 
his Indicrous predicament. 

The jackies stood at their stations without a 
word. ‘There were no smiles on their faces, for 
they knew that their young commander would 
tolerate no nonsense. Too much depended upon 
their faithful attention to duty, for there were 
half a hundred armed men before them who 
would grasp the first opportunity to take re- 
venge on the bold Americans. Dan, too, kept 
his eyes on the crowd of soldiers. 

At last the comandante, well-nigh exhausted, 
succeeded in reaching the lofty point where the 
captain was clinging. He delivered his ham- 
mer and nails. 

‘‘You may come down, Comandante. I want 
you to watch the nailing up of the colors, the 
handsomest colors in the world, even if they are 
a little soiled with your revolutionary mud.’’ 
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The official came down much faster than he 
had gone up. In fact, he fell the last half of the 
way, landing in a heap at the foot of the tree, 
knocking nearly all the breath out of his body. 

The spectators set up a shout. They roared 
and danced about. It was plain that the coman- 
dante was not over popular with them. Herr 
Schmidt was almost beside himself with joy. 
Grasping his wife about the waist, he waltzed 
her around, breaking into the national anthem 
of the Fatherland, instead of the national air 
of his own adopted country. 

Dan smiled indulgently. He did not wish to 
spoil the German’s moment of happiness by 
calling the latter’s attention to his mistake. 

Captain Alfaro, by this time, had finished 
his job. 

*‘Come down!’’ commanded Dan. 

The captain did so. He was no longer bellig- 
erent. He was broken and humiliated. Dan 
had not yet done with him, however. 

‘“‘Order your men to salute the Flag!’’ he 
commanded sternly. 

Alfaro hesitated, then gave the order. The 
ragged soldiers raised their hands in salute. 
Dan observed that neither the captain nor the 
comandante had saluted. 

“*Captain Alfaro and Sefior Comandante, you 
will now salute the Flag,’’ ordered Dan. 
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They did so. 

‘‘Now, command your men to lay down their 
arms!’ 

The captain shook his head. 

‘“‘T beg of you, Senor. che 

‘‘Herr Schmidt, do you speak the language 
of the country?’’ 

‘‘T am ashamed to say that I do.’’ 

<<Then tell those men to lay down their arms. 
Command them in the name of the United States 
to disperse. Warn them that, if any one of them 
is ever caught interfering with an American 
citizen, or casting a slight upon the American 
Flag, he will be shot. Tell it to them so they 
will understand clearly.’’ 

Herr Schmidt cleared his throat and delivered 
the order, adding some suggestions of his own 
which Dan did not understand. 

The men looked dazed. Evidently they did 
not know what to do. They glanced question- 
ingly at their commanding officer. He pre- 
tended not to see them. Dan pointed to the 
muzzles of the jackies’ guns. 

The Hondurans threw down their old rifles. © 

‘‘Tell them to get out!’’ 

The German did so with great emphasis, and 
the soldiers lost no time in getting out of sight, 
amid the jeers of their countrymen. The coman- 
dante started to slink away, too. 
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“Wait a moment, Sefior Comandante; I have 
not done with you yet. Sam, if you can find a 
rope about the premises, bring it here.’’ 

Herr Schmidt ran in, soon appearing with a 
rope. 

‘‘Shall I make a noose in the rope, Dan?’’ 
questioned the red-headed boy, his face wearing 
a broad grin. 

“Well, no. I have no doubt that hanging 
would do them both good, but I think we will 
leave that job for some one else. Tie their 
hands behind them.’’ 

Sam obeyed the order promptly. He was 
hoping the men would resist so that he could 
exercise some of his pent-up energy that had 
been storing up within him like an electric bat- 
tery under the charging wire. The men made 
no effort to resist, however. 

“What would you do with us, Sefor?’’ 
whined the brave captain. 


“What do you think I ought to do with you 


two fellows?’’ 

‘‘Sefior, you have done enough. Let us go 
our way,’’ begged the comandante. ‘‘We are 
beaten. We are a 

““T think I’ll take you both along with me,’’ 
replied Dan. ‘‘Perhaps my government may 
wish to discipline you on their own account.’?” 
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CHAPTER XxXI 
PROTECTING THEIR PRISONERS 


66 ENOR, Sefior, you cannot mean it! You 

S surely cannot mean it,’’? pleaded the 

comandante. 

‘‘We did but hope to frighten the man. 
We——.”’ began the captain. v 

“Tf you had not insulted the Flag I should 
let you go with the punishment you already have 
received. That is a matter that cannot be over- 
looked. Herr Schmidt, we are going away for 
good this'time. I think you will be free from 
annoyance hereafter. As for those weapons 
yonder, take care of them; pack them away 
somewhere. I will notify the regular govern- 
ment of Honduras that you have them. They 
can come and get the rifles if they want them. 
In the meantime, if you are interfered with, 
my advice to you is to shoot. You ought to do 
a lot of damage with that arsenal. Good-bye 
and good luck! Good-bye, Frau Schmidt.’’ 

The Germans were loth to let the Battleship 
Boys go, but Dan felt that nothing was to be 
gained by remaining longer. 

‘‘Wall in, men. Keep these rascals in front 
of you. Remember, Sefores, if either of you 
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tries to escape, my men have orders to shoot, 
and American jackies shoot straight. Forward, 
march !’’ 

With the cheers of the little Schmidt family 
ringing in their ears, the squad marched away, 
and were soon lost to view off through the ~ 
foliage. Then the villagers slowly took their de- 
parture. They would have a fruitful topic for 
discussion for many days to come. 

A halt was made at midday for a bite to eat, 
the Schmidts having stocked the hampers of 
the party with many palatable eatables. The 
prisoners seldom spoke,. and then only in low 
tones to each other. No further effort was 
made to humiliate them. The detachment ar- 
rived in sight of Nassa just before dark. Dan 
halted the party, not deeming it wise to enter 
the town just then. He sent the ever-ready 
peon in to inquire when a train would leave for 
Trujillo. The boy brought back the word that 
no trains would be leaving until nine o’clock 
the next morning. 

Dan decided at once to make camp. The 
squad was marched back some distance from 
the road, where, selecting a suitable spot on a 
rise of ground, the men pitched their camp for 
the night. This was not a difficult proceeding, 
for pitching the camp meant lying down and 
going to sleep. No fire was built, all hands eat- 
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ing a cold meal, with fruit for dessert. The 
prisoners were tied together and made as com- 
fortable as possible under the circumstances. 

A sentry was posted about the camp, being 
relieved every two hours. Sam Hickey was 
made officer of the day. Dan was taking no 
chances. 

The night passed uneventfully. At dawn all 
hands were called, a fire was built, coffee made 
and soon the party was ready to continue the 
march. This was not begun, however, until 
eight o’clock, so that they should not have long 
to wait. 

No sooner had they fairly gotten into the 
town than a great uproar was raised. Some one 
had recognized Captain Alfaro. The word was 
quickly passed that the captain had been taken 
prisoner by government troops. Soon, however, 
it was learned that, instead of government 
troops, the squad belonged to the United States. 
Then there were wild clamors for the release of 
the prisoners. 

The comandante said something in Spanish 
to a man who had lounged near enough to hear. 
The fellow ran back with the information he 
had obtained. 

‘Don’t you do that again,’’ warned Davis. 
“Try. to communicate with the citizens again, 
and you will be severely dealt with.’’ 


14——-4 Battleship Boys. 
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The crowds pressed closer, and the situation 
took on a sinister look. The jackies were 
marching by twos, with the prisoners at the 
head of the line. 

‘‘Deploy to right and left!’’ commanded the 
Battleship Boy. ‘‘Keep the prisoners between 
the two flanks. Have your weapons ready, but 
under no circumstances use them unless ordered 
to do so.”’ 

The move was promptly executed. In this 
formation the squad marched steadily on 
through the street, the crowds now hooting and 
jeering at the sailors. The jackies bore the 
taunts well. They had confidence in their little 
commander. They were content to leave all to 
him, 

Dan plodded along steadily until the people 
had hemmed them in so closely that the squad 
moved down the street with great difficulty. 
Then various objects began flying through the 
air. Pieces of wood, cooking utensils, and now 
and then a rock, were hurled at the sailors. 

Dan stood this as long as he could. He saw 
that, unless something were done to keep the 
crowd off, he and his men would eventually be 
overwhelmed. 

““Halt!’’ he commanded suddenly. ‘Form 
hollow square!?’ 

The men swung into a square with the prison- 
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ers in the centre, the young commander just 
outside the square. 

“Tf any of you folks understand English I 
wish you would tell these people to stand back 
and give us gangway. We propose to take our 
prisoners with us. If any attempt is made to 
molest us I shall give my men the order to fire.’’ 

Murmurs greeted the announcement. The 
murmurs merged into an angry mutter, and then 
into a roar. With one accord the crowd surged 
toward the hollow square from all sides. 

‘Ready, men!”’ 

“‘Ready, sir,’? answered Sam Hickey. 

‘‘Take aim!”’ 

The rifles of the squad came into position, fol- 
lowed by a metallic click that ran all along the 
line as the breech mechanism was made ready 
for active work. 

‘Before you pull the triggers, remember my 
instructions, men.’’ 

The jackies did not answer. They under- 
stood. 

‘‘Wire!”’ 

The crowd not believing the commander of 
the party would carry out his threat, continued 
to close in. 

Bang! 

Ten rifles crashed out at once. Yells and 
screams of fright followed the shot. 
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‘‘Forward by twos! In open order, march!’’ 

Ere the people had had time to recover from 
their fright the landing party was swinging 
down the street toward the station. According 
to Dan’s instructions, previously given, the 
jackies had fired well over the heads of the peo- 
ple. The latter fell back, standing not on the 
order of their going. 

‘‘Double quick, march!’’ 

The squad settled down to a trot, Sam Hickey 
falling in behind the prisoners, prodding and 
urging them along. Dan’s ruse had been a suc- 
cessful one. He had gotten out of a serious 
situation, and that without doing anything for 
which his government might censure him. 

The detachment gained the railroad station 
a few minutes later. The prisoners were taken 
inside under guard, while the rest of the men 
marched up and down in front with rifles ready 
for instant use, keeping off the crowd. No one 
was allowed to approach the building, even 
though they wished to meet the train. Shortly 
after that the train pulled in, but the men did 
not board it until a moment before leaving time, 
having already placed their prisoners safely in 
acar. The whole affair had thus far been man- 
aged with the skill of an old campaigner, 
though it was the first time Dan Davis had been 
thrown wholly on his own resources. 
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The Battleship Boy breathed a sigh of relief 
_ when, at last, the train pulled out with a shout- 
ing, jeering crowd packed on the platform. 
Ten rifles protruded from the car windows, 
holding the people back until the train had got- 
ten under fair headway. 

‘‘Now, boys, I think we can sit down and take 
a rest,’? announced Dan. ‘‘Keep watch over 
the prisoners, that they do not attempt to jump 
overboard.”’ 

“‘This isn’t a ship,’’ chuckled Sam Hickey. 

‘‘No, but overboard is overboard, just the 
same. I shall be glad when we get orders as 
to the disposition of our prisoners.”’ 

‘Think you’ll get called down for arresting 
them?’’ 

“‘No; I had a perfect right to do so.”’ 

‘What right?’’ 

‘The right of an American to protect the 
property and interests of others of his nation- 
ality. I would exceed my orders any time in 
order to do that, and I should not expect to be 
rebuked for it.”’ 

Late that afternoon the train arrived at Tru- 
_ jillo. Dan, accompanied only by Sam Hickey, 
took his prisoners to a hotel where he placed 
them in a room without attracting much atten- 
tion. Leaving Hickey on guard, he hurried 
from the house and sent the following despatch: 


Fie) or 
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‘‘Captain Farnham, Commanding U. 8. 8. 
‘Long Island.” Have carried out your orders. 


Have two prisoners, revolutionists, who con- 
fiseated American property and robbed an 


American citizen, one comandante, the other 
captain in revolutionary army. What disposi- 
tion? Davis.’’ 

There was nothing more to be done, save to 
wait for the reply of the commanding officer of 
the battleship. This reply came in the early 
evening. It read as follows: 

‘Highly commend you. Prisoners much 
wanted by the Honduras government. Have 
communicated with government officials. Will 
take prisoners off your hands to-night or early 
morning. Rejoin ship with your command at 
earliest possible moment thereafter. Have 
other assignment for you. Farnham.”’ 

Dan was delighted. He had waited about the 
telegraph office for over an hour for this mes- 
sage. He was ill at ease until he had received 
it, for, after all, Dan was not wholly sure that 
he had done right. 

The Battleship Boy hurried back to the hotel 
to tell the good news to his red-headed com- 
panion, Sam Hickey, who was as pleased as Dan 
had been, for he had had no small part in the 
operations of the landing party. They were 
destined, however, to remain ashore another 
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night. No one came to claim the prisoners. 
Early on the following morning, however, an 
officer made his appearance at Dan’s room, in- 
troducing himself as a captain in the Honduras 
army. He presented his credentials, which Dan 
~ examined closely. 

‘‘T am very glad you have come, sir. I pre- 
sume you wish my prisoners?”’ 

‘Yes, Sefior; very much indeed.’’ 

‘What will you do with them?’’ interrupted 
Sam Hickey. 

‘That depends upon whether they are the 
men I think them to be. If they are, they will 
be shot.”’ 

Sam uttered a low whistle. 

“You folks certainly do do things up brown 
here.’’ 

The three entered the room. The instant the 
captain set his eyes on Alfaro he uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

‘‘Gentlemen, you have made an important 
capture. The thanks of our government will 
be extended to you for it.’’ 

‘¢Are they the men?’’ asked Dan. 

“Yes, especially Alfaro. We have been seek- 
ing him for some time. He deserted from the 
regular army to join the revolutionists.”’ 

‘‘Aye you going to take them away alone?’’ 
questioned Sam. 
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‘‘No, Sefior; I have men below who will take 
charge of them. The president will communi- 
eate with you in due time. On his behalf I now 
thank you for the very great service you have 
done our unhappy country.”’ 

‘‘You are very welcome. What we did, how- 
ever, was in behalf of one of our own citizens.’’ 

With expressions of good will on both sides 
the men bade each other good-bye. Captain 
Alfaro and the comandante were led away. 
After they had gone Dan sat down for a mo- 
ment’s reflection. 

‘Good job, eh?’ grinned Hickey. 

““Yes; but it seems too bad that those men 
are going to be shot.’’ 

“Serves ’em right,’’ grunted Sam. ‘‘Pity 
the Hondurans don’t shoot them all. I should, 
if I had my way.’’ 

“You are a_ blood-thirsty wretch, Sam 
Hickey.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know; there are others. What 
time do we get out of here?”’ 

‘‘In a very short time. If you will go down 
and take the men to the station, I will join you 
there. The train leaves in an hour from now. 


We’ll be back on the deck of the ‘Long Island’ 


petore the day 1s ended. I'll be glad to get there, 
too, won’t you?”’ 
‘*Yes, I should say so.”’ 
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‘A few hours later found the lads climbing 
over the side of the ship. Dan was at once sum- 
moned to the captain’s cabin where he made a 
full report of all that had taken place since he 
had left the ship. 

‘‘Davis, my lad,’’ said the captain, ‘“you have 
distinguished yourself; you have shown your 
fitness to command, and in a way that cannot 
help but bring you promotion eventually. I 
now have another important mission for you.’’ 


[re 
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CHAPTER XXII 
ON THE TRAIL OF A FILIBUSTER 


66 HANK you, sir.’’ 
‘You have done a splendid thing, 
not only for Honduras, but for your 
own country as well, in getting that Captain 
Alfaro out of the way. He was a dangerous 
man.”’ 

‘‘He was a bad one, sir.’’ 

‘“‘There is still another, the backbone of the 
entire revolution.’ 

“*You mean General Cabrera, sir?’’ 

‘“‘Yes. Until he is dealt with there can be no 
hope of peace in this unfortunate little republic. 
I am afraid we shall be held on this station for 
some time, as the government never will capture 
him. He is more likely to capture the govern- 
ment,’’ added the captain, with a laugh. 

‘““The Hondurans do not seem to be very re- 
sourceful, sir,’? answered Dan. 

“* Well, we shall have to let them fight it out. 
So long as they keep their hands off American 
interests we can find no fault. This Cabrera 
hates us. He will lose no opportunity to insult 
and injure us.’’ 

“*Yes, sir.”? 
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‘‘T am forgetting why I called you here. A 
large complement of our crew is ashore, as you 
no doubt have observed. The marines and a 
eompany of men are at the capital, the centre of 
disturbance, while another body of our men are 
at San Jacinto, looking after American inter- 
ests there. I have barely enough officers on 
board to handle the ship in case of need, else I 
should send one of them on the detail. You have 
shown yourself to be possessed of such good 
judgment that I have decided to place you in 
charge of another landing party.”’ 

‘Thank you, sir.”’ 

‘‘This will be an assignment calling for tact, 
quick decision and equally quick action.”’ 

Dan was listening expectantly. He tried to 
make up his mind what this important assign- 
ment might be, but was able to form no idea 
in regard to it. 

‘‘The assignment belongs to you by rights, as 
it was yourself who gave the first intimation 
of it. The government at Washington has in- 
formed me of certain facts, which your dis- 
eoveries made clear to me.’’ 

‘You mean, sir ’? spoke up Dan, his mind 
working quickly. 

‘“‘The filibustering expedition.’’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘‘T want you to capture that sea-going tug, 
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with all her supplies, Davis.’? The captain 
paused to note the effect of his words on the 
Battleship Boy. 

“*Yes, sir,’? answered Dan in a quiet tone. 

**Do you think you ean do it?’’ 

PSY CS osire 72 

‘“Were I to send you out to capture the Ger- 
man fleet, I believe you would say, ‘Yes, sir’; 
and then go out and try to do it,’’ laughed the 
captain. 

‘‘T should try to obey orders, sir.’’ 

‘“‘T am sure of that, my lad,’’ said Captain 
Farnham. ‘‘Now, for the assignment. We 
shall weigh anchor early this evening, and by to- 
morrow morning, before dawn, I hope, we shall 
be able to drop you off at a point near the south: 
eastern end of Honduras. There is a spot there 
where I would be willing to guarantee that the 
arms will be landed.’’ 

“‘May I ask the name of the place, sir???’ 

‘*Caratasca Lagoon.’’ 

‘“‘T know the place, sir. It is down on the 
chart, sir.’’ 

‘‘Hixactly. I see you know your navigation. 
Well, that is the place where you are to be 
dropped. That is, we shall put you over, some 
five miles out to sea. You will take steamer 
number one, which is larger than the others, and 
tow a whaleboat astern. We shall go in with- 
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out lights. You will immediately put ashore. 
After that you will have to shift for yourself.’” 

‘‘How many men shall I have with me?”’ 

‘Will twenty be enough?’’ 

Dan considered a moment. 

‘“Too many, I should say. A smaller force 
can be handled more easily and without making 
quite so much disturbance. Twenty armed men 
ought to be enough for a regiment of those fel- 
lows. If you will permit me to make a sugges- 
tion, sir, I should say that we ought to carry 
a rapid fire gun with us.”’ 

‘‘Good judgment, lad. Gunner’s Mate Hickey 
is to be second in command. You have not said 
how many men you want.”’ 

‘“‘Hifteen, sir.’’ 

‘““Very well, pick your crew. We will ship 
enough coal with you to carry you a long dis- 
tance, for, immediately upon putting you off the 
battleship will return to this anchorage. You 
should be able to make your way back here, pro- 
vided you do not have rough weather. In such 
an event, get as far up the coast as possible. If 
you have not returned by the second morning 
we will weigh anchor and steam down the coast, 
watching for signals in case you are ashore.’’ 

‘¢‘T understand, sir.’’ 

‘You feel confident of your ability to handle 
the party?’’ 
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‘‘Certainly, sir.’’ 

‘““That’s the way I like to hear a man talk. 
Pick your men. I should advise one or two 
sharpshooters. Besides your picked crew of 
fifteen men, I will ship a cook with you. You 
have your side arms?”’ 

SEV Ossie? 

‘“Very good, take the rest of the day for your- 
self, making such arrangements as you think ad- 
visable. Let me know your plans before leaving 
the ship. I realize that no detailed plans can be 
made. All will depend upon circumstances.” 

‘Yes, sir. I should like permission to dis- 
eard my uniform if necessary. ’’ 

The captain glanced at the boy keenly. 

“You have that permission, Remember, 
Davis, the uniform is your badge of authority 
—your protection as well.’’ 

‘IT understand that, sir.’’ 

“That will be all for the present, then.’’ 

Dan saluted and withdrew from the captain’s 
cabin. Seeking out Hickey, he repeated the con- 
versation with the captain. Together they went 
over the men remaining on the ship. From the 
crew they made up a list of those whom they 
thought best suited for their purposes. Next 
Dan made a requisition for enough rations ta 
last four days, a liberal supply of ammunition, 
and a few extra rifles in case of emergency, 
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Having completed all of this, the Battleship 
Boy made a written report to the commanding 
officer of the ship, which was quickly approved. 
here remained nothing more to be done, ex- 

cept to plan for their coming work. Dan pored 
over the chart of the Honduras coast long and 
carefully, making notations on it with his pencil, 
so that, by the time night came, he felt well 
prepared for his journey. He now knew that 
part of the coast probably better than most of 
the natives who lived in the vicinity of the 
lagoon. 

Anchors were weighed almost at once after 
nightfall, and the ship turned about, starting 
down the coast, slipping away without a light 
showing. The Battleship Boys turned in early, 
for they not only needed the rest for the task 
before them, but they were well-nigh worn out 
with their endeavors of the past two days. 

It seemed as if they had been asleep but a 
few minutes when they were shaken awake by 
a master-at-arms. 

‘<<Turn out! We are nearing the place.”’ 

Dan tumbled from his berth, rubbing his eyes. 

“‘T don’t feel very brave this morning, for 
some reason,’’ he muttered. 

At the same moment Sam Hickey was landing 
on the deck beneath his hammock, growling at 
the unkind fate that woke him so long before 
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breakfast. In this he was happily disappointed. © 
The captain had ordered hot coffee and bread 
prepared for the men before they left the ship, 

Anchors were let go and the small steamer 
was put over the side. This done, bags of coal 
were lowered until she was carrying all her : 
capacity would permit. The rest of the coal was 
stowed away in the whaleboat, over which a 
canvas was stretched. 

It lacked two hours of daybreak when, finally, 
the crew went over the side of the ship and 
stowed themselves away in the steam launch, 
Dan was the last to go over. The captain shook 
hands with him. 

‘‘T wish you good luck, Davis,’’ he said. ; 

‘““Thank you, sir,’’? answered the Battleship — 
Boy, crawling through the rails and running 
lightly down the sea ladder. 

‘““Coxswain, lay your course south by east,” 
directed Dan, as the steamer slipped quietly 
away from the side of the ship. 

‘*On the mark, sir.”’ 

“‘Very good; hold her steady. Cast the log 
astern there.’’ 

‘‘Aye, aye, sir; the log is out.’? 

““Pass the word along when we have logged 
three knots.’ 

‘* Aye, aye, sir.” 

*“‘No talking out loud there, lads. Remem- 
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ber, we are nearing the enemy’s country. The 
success of our expedition depends upon our cau- 
tion. I wish I knew something about the beach. 
We’ve got to take our chances on finding a 
landing place.’’ 

““You’re going right into the lagoon, aren’t 
you?’’ asked Sam. 

SONOs22 

‘““Why not?’’ 

‘(Hor various reasons. I am going to work 
out a plan of my own. We may land on the 
rocks, but we’ll try to avoid that.’’ 

‘‘Three knots, sir,’ called the man at the 
stern after a long period of silence. 

“Slow down to one-quarter speed,’’ com- 
manded Davis. 

The little steamer seemed to lose all her head- 
way. She rolled heavily in the swell. A distant 
roar caught the ear of Turret Captain Davis. 

‘‘Shut off.’’ 

The boat was stopped. 

‘¢What is it?’’ whispered Sam. 

‘‘Breakers. There are rocks ahead. Cast the 
lead.’’ 

‘‘By the mark four,’’? answered the man at 
the bow. 

‘‘Slow ahead, engineer. Keep the lead going 
up forward there.”’ 

The depth of water kept continually decreas- 
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ing, the roar of the surf on the rocks in the dark- 
ness ahead of them growing louder. 

‘*Kase her off two points to starboard.”’ 

‘“Two points to starboard. She’s on the mark, 
sir.”” 

““By the mark five,’’ sang the chainman in a 
low voice. ‘‘By the deep six; by the mark — 
seven.’’ 

““We’ve found the channel. That’s what I 
have been looking for,’’ exclaimed Dan, in a 
relieved tone. ‘‘Now, keep that lead going fast. 
Port two points. Let me know the instant the 
bottom begins to rise.’’ 

A heavy black line began to grow slowly out 
of the gray sea. It was the shore line. By using 
his night glass the young commander was able 
to make out a narrow strip of water that seemed 
calm in comparison with the turbulent waters at 
each side of it. 

““We’re all right. I know where I am now.’? 

Dan stood close beside the helmsman, giving 
an order now and then in a low voice. Soon, 
with the breakers rolling high on either side, 
the steamer crept in over the calm strip of 
water. 

‘“Cast the anchor.’? 

The boat was in still water, in a miniature 
lagoon. 


“‘T am going to wait here until it gets some- 
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what lighter; then we will crowd in further,”’ 
announced Dan Davis. 

They had not long to wait, and, at the first 
sign of dawn, the steamer was worked in fur- 
ther into the small lagoon, and finally ran up 
into a river where the boat was made fast in a 
thicket of tropical growth. On one side the 
bank was high. This Dan climbed, after day 
had fully dawned, to make an observation with 
his glass. 

“‘T see a town. That must be Anabela, and it 
can’t be more than three miles away. Sam, 
fetch that suit of white ducks and my straw hat. 
I’m going over there. You will remain here in 
charge of the men.”’ 

‘¢What are you going for?’’ 

‘¢Wor information, of course.”’ 

‘¢You’ll get into trouble.”’ 

“Tl get out of it, if I do.”’ 

Dan quickly stripped off his uniform, putting 
on the suit he had brought with him. This, with 
a much battered straw hat, changed his appear- 
ance entirely. Taking a supply of cartridges 
for his Navy revolver, the boy, after taking note 
of the landmarks about him, set out for the 
town. He soon struck a well-beaten trail. It 
was a delightful tramp amid the tropical foliage 
in the fresh, sweet morning air. Dan did not 
remember ever to have gazed upon a sweeter, 
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more peaceful scene. In due time he reached 
Anabela, which, to all appearances, was a pros- 
perous seaport. He walked about boldly, being 
taken for a sailor from one of the ships lying 
out in the harbor. 

After a hearty breakfast in a sailor’s restau- 
rant near the water front, Dan began strolling 
about the town, visiting the shops, stopping now 
and then to chat with a seaman when he found 
one who spoke his language. 

He decided, late in the morning, to visit the 
water front and make some guarded inquiries 
there. He had seen several men in his wander- 
ings about the town whom he took for soldiers, 
but whether these were men from the regular 
Honduras army, or revolutionists, the lad did 
not know. 

He had gone but a short distance on his way 
to the water front when he heard a woman eall- 
ing. 

‘“‘Sefior, Sefior! Is it not Sefior Davis?’ 

Dan turned in surprise. He was face to face 
with Pepita, the Spanish dancer. It is a ques- 
tion which of the two was the more surprised. 

‘‘Sefior, what do you do here?’’ demanded 
the girl, bending keen, inquiring eyes upon him. 

‘“‘T am at present enjoying the Scenery,’ an-— 
swered Dan with a smile. ‘‘May I ask what 
you are doing here, Sefiorita?’’ 
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‘‘T dance here, but zo 

‘‘Indeed! I should like to see you dance 
again.’’ 

‘<The Senor will not see Pepita dance.”’ 

““Why not?’’ 

‘‘Because he is not here to see Pepita dance. 
He is here for another purpose.”’ 

Dan laughed easily. 

‘‘Pepita can tell you much, Sefior,’’ said the 
girl significantly. 

‘About what, Sefiorita?’’ 

‘“‘Some things, some things,’’ answered the 
dancer evasively. ‘‘I must not speak with you 
here. See, they are looking. Go down that 
way. Keep on till I jom you. Do not fail me. 
You did me a service; you saved my life.’’ 

Bending close to him she whispered: 

‘‘T would serve you, but again you must serve 
me. We shall serve each other, Sefior. Do 
you promise?”’ 

“‘T cannot promise until I know what I am 
promising.’’ 

““Go; I will join you.’’ 

‘‘Well, if this doesn’t beat everything,’’ mut- 
tered Dan, proceeding down the street indicated 
by Pepita. ‘‘The sefiorita really acted as if she 
knew all about my business here. Of course that 
idea is preposterous. I’ll hear what she has to 
say.’’ 
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Dan halted sharply. A sudden thought had 
occurred to him. 

“I’ve got it! IT’ve got it!’’ he exclaimed 
triumphantly. ‘‘Why didn’t I think of it be- 
fore? Stupid, stupid! Well, if this isn’t luck.’’ 

The street led out into the open, almost at 
once, and Dan had not gone far before he heard 
Pepita approaching him at a rapid walk. He 
did not look around until she drew up beside 
him. 

‘*Now, Sefiorita, tell me what it is you wish.’’ 

‘‘Come this way under the trees. We must 
speak low, Sefior. The trees have ears.’’ 

Pepita burst forth into a flood of half Spanish, 
half English. She was greatly excited, but Dan, 
as she proceeded, became profoundly interested. 
For nearly two hours the two stood there, she 
gesticulating, talking at a rapid-fire rate, he 
listening intently. 

When, finally, Dan walked away from the 
spot, leaving Pepita there, that they might not 
be seen together, his shoulders were erect, his 
step springy, and his eyes sparkling. 

“I’m the luckiest boy in the fleet!’’ he cried, 
starting back over the trail to rejoin his com- 
panions, 
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CHAPTER XXIIT 
SHOOTING STRAIGHT AND OFTEN 


EFORE he reached the camping place 

Dan discovered Hickey standing on the 

rise of ground, gazing in his direction 

with the glasses. Hickey seemed to have for- 

gotten that others might see him. He was fret- 

ting because Dan had not yet returned and the 
afternoon was well along. 

Suddenly he discovered Davis. Sam disap- — 
peared at once, then came running to meet his 
companion. 

“‘T was just getting ready to go after you,”’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘Sam, you must learn to obey orders.’’ 

“‘But—but——’”’ protested the red-headed 
boy. 

‘“<There are no buts. Orders are orders. Had 
you done what you say you were going to do you 
might have upset all my plans. We’ve got the 
opportunity of our lives, and we’re going to 
win.’’ 

‘¢Tel]l me about it.’’ 

‘CWhen we reach camp I will explain to you. 
Have you seen anyone out this way, to-day ?”’ 

‘Yes; half a dozen fellows came into the 
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lagoon in a boat about two hours ago. They 
fussed around on the shore for about half an 
hour, then went away again. What made you — 
think anyone had been here?’’ 

‘‘T had been informed that we might have 
callers. They did not see any of our men, did 
they?’’ 

‘“Nary a one.’’ 

‘‘That is good. We are all right then.”’ 

By this time they had reached the camp. The 
men looked relieved when they saw who it was. 
All hands came up in salute, but the lad mo- 
tioned them to remain as they were, for they 
would have sprung to their feet and have come 
to attention. 

‘‘Sam, place a lookout on top of the bluff 
there, but for goodness’ sake do not let him 
make such a mark of himself as you did.”’ 

‘*] make a mark of myself?”’ 

““Yes. You were looking for the enemy, but, 
if there had been an enemy within three miles 
of the place, he would have spotted you before 
you were even aware of his existence. Tie low. 
This is scout duty.’’ 

‘‘Rah for the boy scouts!’’ cried the red- 
headed lad under his breath. ‘‘Wish we had 
some Indians to scout.’’ 

‘*You will get all the excitement you want be- 
fore we have done with this assignment. Men, 
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strip the steam launch of its awning, stanchions 
and all. These awnings can be identified as be- 
longing to Navy launches as far as they can be 
seen. Hide the awning far back, then scrape 
the name from the boat. Take the letters ‘L. I.’ 
from the whaleboat, too. When you have this 
done I will tell you the plans.’’ 

The men hastened to obey the orders of their 
eommanding officer. 

‘‘Sam, upon second thought, I guess you had 
better try to stow the awnings in the whaleboat. 
You can lash them on top of the canvas if they 
won’t fit inside. It is quite likely that we shall 
not be in here again after we once pull out, and 
T do not want to go back to the ship with any 
of my equipment missing.’’ 

While the work was being done Dan took a 
long, careful observation of the sea and the sar- 
rounding country from the top of the bluff. 
Nothing on sea or land did he discover to cause 
him any uneasiness. 

‘¢All is secure, sir,’? announced a jackie as 
Dan descended to the camp. 

“Very good; now you boys gather close and 
I will tell you our plans.’’ 

For the next twenty minutes Dan talked in a 
low voice, explaining and giving directions to 
his men. The latter could scarcely repress a 
cheer when the full plan had been told them. 
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‘*Remember,’’ concluded Dan, ‘‘the slightest 
slip on the part of any one of us will defeat us 
right then and there. Nor must we be over-con- 
fident. We’ll have to work for everything we 
get on this assignment.”’ 

‘‘Are you sure Pepita wasn’t telling you a 
fairy story?’’ questioned Sam. 

‘*T know she wasn’t. Her information tallied 
with some that I possessed on my own account. 
Then, again, she has very strong reasons for 
betraying the enemy’s plans that I am not at 
liberty to tell you just now.’? 

Dan consulted his watch. 

‘“‘Four o’clock. Get aboard, boys. Be sure 
to remove all traces of our presence here.’’ 

‘What? Going now?’’ from Sam. 

“Yes, we must get under way. I will watch 
from the top of the bluff while you are getting 
ready.’’ 

Soon after that a signal from below informed 
the Battleship Boy all were ready. He hastened 
down and boarded the launch. 

‘‘Cast off. Quarter speed. Head out to sea, 
coxswain.’’ 

‘*What course, sir?”? 

‘‘Let me see.”” Dan consulted the chart. 
‘‘Lay it north-east by east, one-quarter. That 
is the course of the other boat, as nearly as I 
have been able to figure it out,” 
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The launch poked her nose out through the 
breakers, which were not nearly so high as when 
the boat had entered on the previous night. 

‘‘Wull speed ahead. Sam, keep your glass to 
your eyes. Use the spy glass; it carries fur- 
ther.’’ 

‘‘You don’t expect the enemy will show up in 
broad daylight, do you?’’ 

‘‘No; but we shall be on the lookout.’’ 

The launch was steaming ahead at a rapid 
rate, the sea being fairly smooth, save for a long, 
steady roll, and the men experienced no discom- 
fort. Dan was putting right out to sea with his 
little craft. He knew it was a dangerous thing 
to do, in the event of a heavy blow, but his 
barometer told him no storm was in sight. 

At six o’clock the crew took a cold supper, 
then cuddled down on the floor to chat and rest 
for the work before them. That work promised 
to be the most exciting that any of them ever 
had participated in. 

Just before dark Sam Hickey called out: 

“‘Smoke off the port bow, sir.’’ 

‘‘Where away?’’ 

‘“‘Two points.’’ 

Dan studied the sea through his glass. He 
made out a thin ribbon of smoke on the horizon. 

‘‘Shall I head for it, sir?’’ asked the cox- 
swain. 
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‘‘No; hold your course. We will have her 
up so that we shall be able to see her sticks be- 
fore dark. Crowd on a little more speed there, 
engineer.”’ 

For the next half hour the men waited in 
silent expectancy, Dan and Sam gazing steadily 
through their glasses. 

‘‘Slow down,’’ said Davis, closing his glass 
with a snap. 

‘“Is—is it the one we are looking for?”’ asked 
Sam. 

‘‘Yes; it’s the ‘Sioux Chief’ unless I am 
greatly mistaken.”’ 

‘‘Do you think they see us?’’ 

“‘T hope not. I hardly think so; we are so 
low in the water. Had our awning been raised 
they surely would have picked us up. Stoker, 
there, don’t feed the boiler any more coal. We 
mustn’t make any smoke until after dark.” 

Dan turned and gazed shoreward through his 
glasses. The shore line had disappeared. The 
little boat was far out of sight of land. For 
fully half an hour the battleship launch rolled 
im an easy seaway. Night had fallen without a 
twilight, the darkness coming suddenly and al- 
most before they were aware of it. 

‘‘Slow speed ahead, now.’’ 

‘“‘Do you see her?’’? questioned Sam. 

“‘No; I have an idea that the filibusters have 
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no running lights up. But they will soon be dis- 
playing signals. They are nearing the coast. 
They can’t keep dark long. Have a white light 
ready there, but mask it so that it cannot be 
_ seen from ahead.’’ 

“<Aye, aye, sir.’’ 

The sound of a match being lighted told Dan 
that his order had been quickly obeyed. He 
did not turn his head. He was sweeping the 
sea ahead with the night glass. Sam Hickey 
was doing the same with his telescope. 

“Two red lights, two points off the starboard 
bow,’’ sang out Hickey. 

““We’ve got her, boys!’’ cried Dan exultingly. 
‘<That’s the signal that the ‘Sioux Chief’ was to 
display. But she mustn’t get too near shore, so 
they will see her from the land. We’ve got some 
work to do first.”’ 

““You bet we’ve got work to do!’’ breathed 
Hickey. 

“‘Carter, mount the rapid-fire gun forward 
here. Be lively now. Have your shells handy 
so we can reach them without having to hunt for 
them. Now, not a light on your lives. No 
matches. Keep the lantern masked. Coxswain, 
let her off four points to port. That should 
bring us across her bows within the next hour.’’ 

There was a stir in the launch as the com- 
mander’s orders were being carried out, but 
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in a few minutes silence again settled over the 
little craft. They were drawing nearer and 
nearer to the ‘‘Sioux Chief.’’ It was evident 
that the launch had not yet been sighted. 

‘“We’ve got to guess at the range,’’ muttered 
Dan. ‘‘I guess we can estimate it close enough 
for our purpose. Stand by the rapid fire gun!’’ 

Two men sprang forward. Dan now stood on 
the forward deck that was rolling perilously 
beneath his feet. 

‘“Now give me the light.’’ 

It was passed to him. Instantly the Battle- 
ship Boy began signaling the ‘‘Sioux Chief’’ to 
“‘eome to.’? Instead of doing so the larger boat 
put on full steam and began forging ahead. In 
doing this she was bringing herself abeam of 
the bow of the launch. 

Dan laughed. 

‘“They can’t see which way we’re headed. 
They are placing themselves in proper position. 
Load the rapid fire gun!’’ 

Davis once more swung his lantern. ‘‘Come 
to, or we’ll fire,’’ he commanded. 

‘To come to’’ in naval language, means to 
bring the ship to a stand-still. 

There was no reply to the command. 

‘Train the gun across her bows!?? 

“<T rained, sir.’’ 

‘‘Make ready!’’ 
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“¢ Aye, aye, sir.”’ 

Dan took a squint over the long barrel of the 
rapid fire gun. There followed a moment of 
tense silence. 

“Wire !’” 

The battleship’s launch shuddered under the 
impact of the rapid fire gun, as a sheet of flame 
shot from her muzzle and a solid shot went 
screaming across the bows of the ‘‘Sioux 
Chief.’’ 

Once more Dan Davis signaled, ‘‘Come to.’’ 

As before, his command was not obeyed. 

‘‘Plug her squarely in the nose!”’ 

The command came out like the explosion of 
a pistol. 

‘Ready; take aim. Fire!’’ 

A solid shot shattered the nose of the ocean- 
going tug. 

‘Give her another in the same place!”’ 
shouted Dan. ‘‘Don’t miss a shot.” 

Again the rapid fire belched a sheet of flame 
from her muzzle, the shot raking the forward 
deck of the tug. Still she kept on her course, 
crowding on every ounce of steam possible. 

‘<Wo'll lose her!’’ cried Sam. ‘‘We surely 
will.’’ 

‘‘Can you see the pilot house?’’ asked Davis 
of the man at the gun. 

‘‘No, sir; I am not sure, eir.*7 
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“IT can. Step aside.’’ 

Dan Davis quickly took his place behind the 

gun. 
‘‘T’ll shoot the roof off the thing if he doesn’t 
come to,’”’ muttered Dan peering through the 
night at the faint outlines of the tug. He had 
thought he could see the pilot house, but now 
that he was behind the gun he found he could 
not make it out. _ 

‘‘Jam on the steam!’’ he commanded. 

All at once he pulled the trigger. The tug 
continued on. Dan fired again. 

“I know I hit her. But that isn’t enough 
yet.’ 

Deciding upon this the rapid fire crashed 
again and again. Shot after shot followed. 
Dan shot high because he did not wish to sink 
the boat. There was no need for such an act. 
All he wanted was to capture the boat and her 
crew, and he was determined to do that, no mat- 
ter what the cost. 

The launch was gradually drawing nearer and 
nearer to the ‘‘Sioux Chief.’? She eould be 
seen plainly, now, standing high up from the 
water, her red signal lights throwing a dull 
rippling bar of red across the dark waters. 

‘* “Sioux Chief’ ahoy!’’ bellowed Dan through 
the megaphone. 

No answer. 
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<¢ Ahoy, or I’ll sink you!’’ 

Still no answer. 

Davis tried another shot. This time the 
sound of breaking wood was borne to his ears. 

“<T guess that dose fixed them. I'll give them 
another in the same place ee 

“The steamer is showing a white light,’’ 
called Sam Hickey. 

‘‘Steamer ahoy!’’ shouted Dan. 

‘“Who are you?’’ demanded an angry voice: 
from the deck of the tug. 

‘United States Battleship ‘Long Island.’ Lie 
to for boarding.’’ 

‘What do you want?’’ 

“‘T want a word with you.”’ 

“Youll suffer for this. I’ll have the law on 
you. You’ve nearly ruined my craft he 

‘‘Full speed ahead. Head for the tug.”’ 

The latter vessel had slowed down, and was 
coming to a stop. Her captain knew that, un- 
Jess he did so, the gun off there in the darkness 
would surely sink him. 

The launch drew alongside. 

‘<Pasg over a ladder. Are you the captain 
of this boat?’’ 

‘‘Yes,’? growled a voice from above. 

“Tf you try any tricks my men have orders to 
sink you right here. We are prepared for any 
funny business, so be careful.’’ 
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A growl was the only reply. After a moment 
a rope ladder was passed over the side. 

‘““Hickey, you come with me. Five of you 
follow with your weapons.” 

With drawn revolvers Dan Davis and Sam 
Hickey climbed to the deck, 

They came face to face with the angry cap- 
tain as they set foot on the deck. Back of him 
stood half a dozen sailors scowling threaten- 
ingly. 

‘“Who are you?’ 

“I am Chief Turret Captain Davis of the 
‘Long Island.’ ”’ 

‘“What do you want?” 

‘“‘T want you. You are in the custody of the 
United States Government. Come down to your 
eabin, I wish a few words with yOu.s 

The captain glanced at the armed men con- 
fronting him, then down at the launch that lay 
alongside with two jackies behind her rapid 
fire gun. Then, with a growl, he turned on his 
heel, followed by Dan Davis. 

The Battleship Boy had won, but his work 
was not yet done. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CONCLUSION 


JACKIE, at a signal from Dan, followed 

A them and remained on guard outside the 

captain’s cabin while he and Dan were 

within. Dan did not propose to give the cap- 

tain of the ‘‘Sioux Chief’’ an opportunity to 

play any tricks on him. His was the caution of 
a prudent commander. 

The two men remained in the cabin for the 
better part of an hour. At last they came on 
deck. 

‘<Steamer ahoy, there,’’ called Dan from the 
deck of the tug. 

‘Aye, aye.’’ 

‘‘We’re going to move in closer. Keep along- 
side ready for business. Absolute silence aboard 
the steamer.’’ 

‘¢ Aye, aye, sir.”’ 

‘Slow speed ahead, captain,’’ directed the 
Battleship Boy, turning to the captain of the 
tug. Haul down those red lights and stand by 
to hoist them when I give the word.”’ 

Dan was now fully prepared for the next 
move in his game. A great deal depended on 
the next hour’s work. In the meantime the tug 
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moved along slowly, not a light showing. Davis 
was standing beside the partially wrecked pilot 
house, gazing off toward the shore hine, which 
now he could faintly make out. He had gleaned 
some facts from the captain that were of great 
use to him in carrying out his plans. 

“‘Let go your anchor. Steamer there, come 
alongside.”’ 

With a splash the tug’s anchor went over and 
the tug swung to the tide. 

‘“‘Clear the whaleboat. Load all her cargo 
on the steamer and man the small boat with 
half a crew.”’ 

““Aye, aye, sir.”’ 

The order was quickly obeyed. Dan then 
ordered red lights displayed from the masts. 

“‘Now, Captain, I shall expect you to follow 
directions. I am not inclined to stand any 
trifling. If you disobey my orders you will fare 
badly. Hickey, I leave you in charge of the tug. 
Keep your head level, but don’t be afraid to 
order your men to shoot at the first sion of 
treachery. ”’ 

“Oh, I’ll shoot all right,’’ answered Hickey. 
‘*You’ll find me on the quarter-deck when you 
get back.”’ 

Dan piled over the side and into the whale- 
boat, the half crew at the oars pulling away in 
long, steady strokes, 
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“T may fail, but I’ll go through with it or 
die,’’ muttered the lad. 

Some thirty minutes later the whaleboat 
drove slowly in between the breakers. Dan 
Davis was crouching in the bow. With muffled 
oars the sailors rowed slowly until within a 
short distance of the shore, then Dan flashed a 
red light three times. A low whistle from the 
shore answered his signal. 

“‘Go in,”’ he said. 

There were no rifles in the whaleboat, but 
each jackie carried a Navy revolver under his 
blouse. The men wore no caps and at Dan’s 
direction had torn the collars from their jackets 
so that they might not be recognized in their 
true character. 

A man stepped out on the beach as the boat 
drew near. He addressed the men in the boat 
in Spanish. ; . 

‘<< Ahoy there,’’ called Dan in English. 

‘<Who are you?”’ 

‘<Fyrom the ‘Sioux Chief.’ Is the commander 
here?”’ : 

‘For what you wish the commander?”’ 

‘<The captain wants him aboard the tug with- 
out delay. If you want to get the canned goods 
ashore to-night you had better hurry.”’ 

The man on the beach disappeared. After 
an interval of several minutes he returned. 
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‘Pull in. Is there any trouble?’’ 

“The captain has reason to believe there is,’” 
in which statement Dan Davis was strictly 
within the truth. 

‘“‘What is the trouble??? demanded a second 
voice. 

“It is for the captain to say. He bids you 
join him on the tug at once.”? 

With surprising promptitude the two men 
piled into the boat. Dan wanted to utter a 
shout. He could feel his heart pound, so ex- 
cited was he. 

“‘Give way,’’ he said in a quiet voice. The 
Jackies bent to their oars and a few minutes 
later the whaleboat was out on the rolling sea. 

The tide being against them, it was a long, 
hard pull back to the tug. 

‘‘ Ahoy, ‘Sioux Chief?!” called Davis as they 
approached the tug. 

‘“Who goes there?”? 

“* “Sioux Chief’s’ boat with passengers from 
ashore to see the captain. ’”’ 

“‘Come alongside.’ 

The boat did so. There were no signs of the 
Steamer. That boat had, according to Dan’s 
orders, been moved out some distance further 
to sea so that the visitors might not be sus- 
picious. 

The two passengers preceded Dan up the 
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ladder. Sam Hickey met them on the deck. 
The two men gave a start as they glanced at 
his uniform, but they could not clearly make it 
out in the uncertain light. 

‘“Where is the captain?’’ demanded the com- 
mander, as the man had been called by Dan. 

‘“‘Come to the captain’s cabin,’’ demanded 
Hickey turning and leading the way. As they 
entered the room to which Sam had led them, 
Dan stepped in closing the door behind him. 

‘“What—what—what does this mean?’’ 

“‘Tt means, gentlemen, that you are my prison- 
ers,’’ answered Davis quietly. ‘‘You will stand 
at attention while we remove your arms. It 
will be useless for you to resist. This boat is 
full of armed men 24 

‘¢Who—who are you?’’ 

‘‘T am an officer from the United States Bat- 
tleship ‘Long Island,’ and you are my prison- 
ers.’” 

‘‘Tricked!’’ groaned the commander. 

‘‘Gringo! I know you!”’ fairly screamed the 
second man. 

‘‘Disarm them, Sam!’’ commanded Dan. 

Hickey did so without loss of time. 

‘‘Now, gentlemen, there is an armed guard 
outside of your door. He has orders to shoot 
if you attempt to leave this cabin. That shouid 
be sufficient. I bid you good evening.”’ 
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Leaving the stateroom, Dan ordered two 
guards to be placed before the cabin. He then 
proceeded to the pilot house, where the captain 
of the tug was sitting with an armed guard on 
watch over him. 

“Steamer there, is all secure?’’ called Dan 
to his men in the boat. 

SY Og; irs? 4 

““Make fast. We are going to get under way 
now.’’ 

In brief time the jackies had made the tow 
line of the steamer and the whaleboat fast to 
the tug. 

‘Up anchor,’’ commanded Davis. ‘‘Get un- 
der way, Captain.’’ 

The ‘‘Sioux Chief’? turned her prow up the 
coast. 

“You are a mighty smart young man,”’ 
growled the captain, as Dan gave one of his 
own men—whom he had placed at the wheel— 
the course to follow. 

““T am obeying orders; that’s all, Captain.”’ 

All through the rest of the night the ‘‘Sioux 
Chief’? plowed slowly through the waves, still 
carrying her red signal lights. Just at dawn 
one of the lookouts reported a steamer off the 
port bow. <A little later the cage masts of a bat- 
tleship rose slowly out of the sea. 

“It is the ‘Long Island,’ ’? announced the Bat- 
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tleship Boy. There was a happiness in his face 
that he eould not suppress. As soon as he had 
approached near enough, Dan bade Hickey wig- 
wag the ship, stating who was approaching. As 
the two boats drew closer to the battleship it 
was observed that the latter’s rails were lined 
with jackies gazing off at the sea-going tug with 
her shot-riddled pilot house and broken nose. 
A faint ekheer was wafted across the waters. 
Dan gave the order to lie to. The launch was 
quickly manned, and, with one of his prisoners, 
Dan climbed over and into the steamer. They 
drew alongside of the battleship a few minutes 
later, both men going up the port gangway to 
the quarter-deck. 

‘“‘T beg to report, sir, that your orders have 
been carried out,’? announced Dan Davis, as he 
saluted the captain. 

‘‘Well done, Davis,’’ answered the command- 
ing officer, with a smile. ‘‘But whom have you 
here?”’ 

“This, sir, is Sefior Juan Cabrera, otherwise 
known as General Cabrera, the leader of the 
revolutionary forces.”’ 

For a moment Captain Farnham was stag- 
gered. 

He grasped the Battleship Boy by the hand. 

‘Boy, you have done a great piece of work. 
You have broken the backbone of the revolu- 
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tion. It is wonderful. But your wig-wag said 
you had two prisoners. Who is the other??’ 

‘Senor Agua, the dancing partner of the 
Spanish dancer, Pepita. He had become in- 
volved with the revolutionists. She gave me 
the information that led to the capture of 
Cabrera, but I promised her that T would liber- 
ate the man, Agua, who is her husband. Have 
I done right?”? 

“Right! Men, you may give three cheers for 
Chief Turret Captain Davis and Gunner’s Mate 
Hickey,’’ was the captain’s answer. 

A new crew was put aboard the filibuster, 
whereupon both ships proceeded to the ‘*TLong 
Island’s’’ former anchorage. The prisoner was 
delivered to the Honduras government. <A day 
later they sailed for other scenes. Dan Davis 
had performed a brilliant exploit, for which he 
was destined to be fittingly rewarded. And 
here, for the present, we will leave him on the 
high seas, bound for a far distant part of the 
world, where fresh triumphs await him. The 
story of these will be related in a following vol- 
ume entitled, “Tur Barrirsuip Boys Unpsr 
Firz; Or, The Dash for the Besieged Kam Shau 
Mission. ’’ 
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4 THE HIGH SCHOOL CAPTAIN OF THE TEAM; Or, Dick & 
Co. Leading the Athletic Vanguard. 


By H. IRVING HANCOCK 


This series of stories, based on the actual doings of grammar 

school boys, comes near to the heart of the average American boy. 

3 THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL BOYS OF GRIDLEY; Or, Dick 
& Ce. Start Things Moving. 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL BOYS SNOWBOUND; Or, Dick 
& Co. at Winter Sports. 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL BOYS IN THE. WOODS; Or, 
Dick & Co. Trail Fun and Knowledge. 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL BOYS IN SUMMER ATHLETICS; 
Or, Dick & Co. Make Their Fame Secure. 


Cloth, Illustrated Price, per Volume, $1.00 
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HighSchool Boys’Vacation Series 


By H. IRVING HANCOCK 


“Give us more Dick Prescott books!” 

This has been the burden of the cry from young readers of the 
country over. Almost numberless letters have been received hy the 
publishers, making this eager demand ; for Dick Prescott, Dave Dar- 
rin, Tom Reade, and the other members of Dick & Co. are the most 
popular high schoo! boys in the land. Boys will alternately thrill 
and chuckle when reading these splendid narratives. 

1 THE HIGH SCHOOL BOYS’ CANOE CLUB; Or, Dick & Co.’s 
Rivals on Lake Pleasant. 

2 THE HIGH SCHGOL BOYS IN SUMMER CAMP; Or, The 
Dick Prescott Six Training for the Gridley Eleven. 

g THE HIGH SCHOOL BOYS’ FISHING TRIP; Or, Dick & Co. 
in the Wilderness. 

4 THE HIGH SCHOOL BOYS’ TRAINING HIKE; Or, Dick & 
Co. Making Themselves “Hard as Nails.” 


Cloth, Ilustrated Price, per Volume, $1.00 


The Circus Boys Series 
By EDGAR B. P. DARLINGTON 


Mr. Darlington’s books breathe forth every phase of an intensely 
interesting and exciting life, 
1 THE CIRCUS BOYS ON THE FLYING RINGS; Or, Making 
the Start in the Sawdust Life. 
2 THE CIRCUS BOYS ACROSS THE CONTINENT; Or, Win- 
ning New Laurels on the Tanbark. 
3 THE CIRCUS BOYS IN DIXIE LAND; Or, Winning the 
Plaudits of the Sunny South. 4 
THE CIRCUS BOYS ON THE MISSISSIPPI; Or, Afloat with 
the Big Show on the Big River, 


Cloth, Illustrated Price, per Volume, $1.00 


The High School Girls Series 


By JESSIE GRAHAM FLOWER, A. M. 


These breezy stories of the American High School Girl take the 

reader fairly by storm. 

x GRACE HARLOWE’S PLEBE YEAR AT HIGH SCHOOL; 
Or, The Merry Doings of the Oakdale Freshman Girls. 

2 GRACE HARLOWE’S SOPHOMORE YEAR AT HIGH 
coe Or, The Record of the Girl Chums in Work and 

thletics. 

3 GRACE HARLOWE’S JUNIOR YEAR AT HIGH SCHOOL; 
Or, Fast Friends in the Sororities. 

4 GRACE HARLOWE’S SENIOR YEAR AT HIGH SCHOOL; 
Ur, The Parting of the Ways. 


Cloth, Illustrated Price, per Volume, $1.00 


The Automobile Guiris Series 
By LAURA DENT CRANR 


No girl’s library—no family book-case can be considered at all 
complete unless it contains these sparkling twentieth-century books. 
1 THE AUTOMOBILE GIRLS AT NEWPORT; Or, Watching the Sum- 

mer Parade.—2 THE AUTOMOBILE GIRLS IN THB BERKSHIRES; 
Or, The Ghost of Lost Man’s Trail—3 THE AUTOMOBILE GIRLS 
ALONG THER HUDSON; Or, Fighting Fire ir Sleepy Hollow.— 
4THE AUTOMOBILE GIRLS AT CHICAGO; Or, Winning Out 
Agaiust Heavy Odds.—5 THE AUTOMOBILE GiRLS AT PALM 
BEACH; Or, Proving Their Mettle Under Southern Skies.—6 THE 
AUTOMOBILE GIRLS AT WASHINGTON; Or, Checkmating the 
Plots of Foreign Spies, 


Cloth, Illustrated Price, per Volume, $1.00 
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